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Going to Pieces 





ODETTE, WHERE IS THY STING? 


Ir I approach any new uncharted musical comedy 
with something akin to trepidation, it is for many rea- 
sons—including the fact that, after all, there is just a 
chance that Odette Myrtil will be in it. 

Mile. Odette Myrtil comes from France. Or at 
least I suppose she does. One never feels quite sure. 
After discovering that one’s favorite Russian actress 
was born in Hoboken or after learning, for instance, 
that the exquisitely Slavic Sokolova was, prior to be- 
coming prima ballerina of the Ballet Russe, none other 
than Miss Hilda Munnings, daughter of a Chiswick 
grocer, one never can feel quite sure. But, for all I 
know to the contrary, Odette Myrtil first saw the light 
of day in the Butte Montmartre or haply in some fair 
village of the Loire-Inférieure. 

Anyway, she long since forsook such natal haunts 
in favor of these lucky United States where, for some 
years past, she has gained an arduous but, I fear, lu- 
crative livelihood by acting and playing the violin. 
That may strike you as in no sense a large repertoire 
of accomplishments and indeed I am not even insisting 
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that she does either particularly well. I have no doubt 
that many of our mummers can do both as skilfully. 
But it is Mlle. Myrtil’s chief claim to managerial atten- 
tion and her sole means of maddening your corre- 
spondent that, earnestly always and, at times, even vio- 
lently, she does them both at once. 

In the libretto of the evening she may be cast as a 
passionate Polish countess or as a passionate gypsy 
girl. It does not matter. In either character, she 
always happens to have a violin on her person at the 
crucial moments of the réle’s development. The climax 
of her evening usually comes when she seduces some 
coy boy baritone with her fiddling. She will come 
wheedling towards him with a G string that fairly 
coaxes. With face and body both hard at work regis- 
tering paroxysms of rage, jealousy, despair and high 
blood pressure, now crouching like a panther, now 
crawling like a pythoness, now leaping like a tigress, 
she fiddles away furiously, the while the violin sobs, 
curses, wails. Acting and playing the violin? Indeed, 
yes. 

When, at the last note, she falls exhausted on the 
divan, or—in some cases—on the baritone, the applause 
of the audience comes like a thunderclap. That 
applause, I judge, is an expression of the audience’s 
pleased astonishment at her being able to do it so well 
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(which she certainly does) without any consideration 
being given to whether they might not have liked it 
better if she had not done it at all. However, I am 
bound to report their abundant enthusiasm if only as 
a preamble to the statement that I myself am always 
made more than a little ill by the exhibition. 

I cannot possibly explain why I should be thus pain- 
fully affected by a woman’s combining a tour de force 
of emotional pantomime with a neat performance on 
the violin. But then if even the less gentle readers 
need an explanation at all, they would adore Odette 
Myrtil anyway. What seems to me the horrid and 
faintly monstrous incongruity of her art does lie in the 
undebatable ground of taste. 

I need no more explain my own feeling of deep dis- 
taste than I need explain why, despite my orthodox 
relish for the lovely lines of the Venus de Milo and my 
morbid passion for having a lot of striking clocks in 
the house, I nevertheless shared the general shudder 
when some manufacturer proudly placed on the market 
a Venus de Milo with a clock in her stomach. Yet 
Heaven knows, that was a striking clock if ever there 
was one. 

Only in lesser degree am | pained when a concert 
singer breaks loose and flings himself around the stage, 
clasping his hands, rolling his eyes, stamping his feet 
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and, as dear Tessa used to say, ‘‘putting in the expres- 
sion.’’ Ever the best of frenzy, I suppose, but some- 
how terrible. Which must be, come to think of it, why 
I am so restive during performances of grand opera and 
why, except when a genius akin to Chaliapin’s or 
Raquel Meller’s breaks all the rules and bridges the 
most sundering flood, I find the seats at the Metro- 
politan so penitential. 

I am not thinking merely of the little palpable ab- 
surdities which keep the Metropolitan season grotesque. 
For instance I am not thinking especially of the moment 
when the mortally-wounded Valentine in “‘Faust’’ retains 
enough strength for his death scene to suggest the Bull 
of Bashan in uncommonly good health. Nor of the 
scientifically curious access of wind by which the wast- 
ing consumptive in “Traviata” not only gains in lung 
power as her ailment advances but, when wasted away 
utterly, dies with mouth flung wide on the loudest and 
lustiest note in the entire opera. 

I am not thinking especially of the first-act flight of 
Carmen whose hot chase by the nearest regiment is 
complicated by the fact that the pursuing soldiery 
are not allowed to run fast enough to catch her during 
that long pause which the fugitive devotes to a good 
parting aria. I am not even thinking of the killing 
episode when Jsolde’s husband comes suddenly upon 
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the guilty pair up to no good in his garden and, rather 
pointedly ignoring the lady, delivers one of the longest 
and most punitive solo passages in all opera at 
poor Tristan who (thereby considerably weakened, 
I suppose) is then easily slain by the king’s hench- 
man. 

No, these extra grotesqueries are mere spotlighted 
exaggerations of something afflicting, incongruous, pre- 
posterous in the form itself. And at the Metropolitan, 
though I would trudge miles through the snow just to 
hear and see the great penultimate scene of “Boris 
Godunov” and though some unmanly weakness makes 
me acquiescent all during the second scene of ‘‘Louise,” 
I am never completely happy there except when that 
troupe is doing its one perfect job. That is the pro- 
duction of the flawless and endlessly delightful “‘Coq 
d’Or.”” In “Coq d’Or,” if Odette Myrtil appeared they 
would take her violin away from her and make someone 
else fiddle while she lunged and swooned and threw her 
talented fits. In ‘‘Coq d’Or’’ there are two persons for 
every role—one to act it and the other to sing it. “Coq 
d’Or”’ recognizes that opera is essentially a monstrous 
hybrid. There really is only one word which fits (as 
though it had been made for it) all the foul spawn 
of this scandalous mésalliance between the arts. The 
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And that, my dears, is how I came to marry your 
grandmother—no, that’s another story. And that, I 
meant to say, is why I have such fathomless, inexhaust- 
ible enjoyment at the operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
For their incomparable scores are music from a com- 
poser fertilized by a wag who felt—who must have 
felt—just the way I do about opera, whose best libretti 
are urchin derision of opera as such and whose every 
scene takes pains to wink and say, ‘‘What cock-eyed 
stuff this opera business is, now isn’t it?” 

“Ruddigore,” “Pinafore,” ‘“Iolanthe,’“The Gondo- 
liers,’’ “‘The Pirates of Penzance,’’ ‘‘Patience’—all 
mocked, with infinite gaminerie, the grave didoes going 
on up the street at Covent Garden, all mock, with 
unwearying good humor, the grave didoes going on 
down the street at the Metropolitan. Among the best 
works these immortal partners did, there is one notable 
exception. That is the lovely, pensive, persuasive 
““Yeomen of the Guard.” Many love it. Ido. Some 
say they enjoy it more than any of the others. That is 
their privilege. But to the band of devotees, old faith- 
fuls and new converts, such heretics do not belong. 
They are not Gilbertians. Just as the man who says 
he likes the marvellous but quite atypical ‘‘Tale of 
Two Cities” best of all the yarns Charles Dickens spun 
is thereby outlawed as a Dickensian. He may like “A 
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Tale of Two Cities’’ but he doesn’t like Dickens. He 
doesn’t belong. 

But for the most part, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertory is just a sly travesty on all opera everywhere, 
Sometimes the derision is underscored, as when the 
bad gray-green poet, Reginald Bunthorne, rushes into 
the garden in ‘Patience,’ peers melodramatically be- 
hind all the bushes and then roars: 


Am I alone and unobserved? 


I am. 
Then let me own I am an esthetic 
Sham. 


Or when Major General Stanley, having had all his 
daughters seized by the “‘Piratesof Penzance,” so appeals 
to the piratical better natures (as by pointing out that he 
himself is an orphan, for instance) that they all (pirates, 
daughters and everybody) kneel at once on the beach 
and sing a brief hymn in praise of that “‘divine emol- 
lient,” poetry. Or when, with terrific banging of cut- 
lasses and other menacing hardware, the pirates come 
stamping into the castle, roaring, as they enter, in a 


most deafening manner: 


With cat-like tread 

Upon our prey we steal, 
In silence dread 

Our cautious way we feel. 
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No sound at all, 
We never speak a word. 
A fly’s footfall 
Would be distinctly heard. 

But the slyer instances are endless. And lest any one 
say that the great Savoyards were making fun of some- 
thing they could not do themselves, you should listen 
to the exquisite songs by which, at least once in each 
opera, Gilbert and Sullivan held their franchise—such 
a song, for example, as Jolanthe’s heart-breaking appeal 
to the Lord Chancellor or the lovely duet between 
Mabel and Frederick in the second act of ‘The Pirates.’’ 

The special frequency of these references to “The Pi- 
tates of Penzance; or The Slave of Duty”’ can be traced 
to the fact that, even as these lines were being written, 
a new generation was thronging to hear this old favor- 
ite which had first been produced here, with Sullivan 
himself conducting the orchestra, forty-seven years 
before. So America’s love of it, like the love of the 
piratical maid-of-all-work for Frederick, had ‘‘been 
accumulating forty-seven year.’’ 
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HOLDING NATURE UP TO THE MIRROR 


ON the edge of a French roadside a dusty doughboy 
fondly described his dead comrade by a phrase which 
once had scandalous implications and, over in America, 
Ethel Barrymore played a naughty comedy by Master 
Maugham. 

It is by some such dislocating sentence (or so, at 
least, I gather from my contemporaries) that I should 
launch these ensuing reflections on life as a mimic of 
art. Everybody’s doing it. ‘‘They laid Jesse James 
in his grave and Dante Gabriel Rossetti died immedi- 
ately.” Thus, for instance, does Thomas Beer in- 
augurate his “Mauve Decade,’’a trick he learned, I sup- 
pose, from a young English historian of unexpectedly 
Levantine aspect. Now all the small Beers do it and 
whenever any such glance as this one at the manners of 
the Tortuous Twenties finds its way into print, it is a 
safe bet—why, it’s Guedallas to doughnuts—that it 
will start off as above. 

The doughboy in question was a small, freckled, 
snub-nosed youngster in the Ninth Infantry, a battle- 
scarred regiment that fought side by side with the 
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Marines, which, as an adventure in obscurity, is a little 
like going to a theatre with Charlie Chaplin. None 
of the onlookers notices you at all. His battalion (not 
altogether unnoticed, to be sure, by the enemy) had 
been drawn back a few kilometres for repairs after one 
especially violent skirmish on the edge of Belleau 
Wood, that intrinsically unimportant patch of Marne 
Valley landscape for the immediate and peremptory 
possession of which the exhibitionist Americans were 
making furious attacks on the depressed and frankly 
puzzled Germans. 

While the battalion was bandaging its sores and 
counting its dead, this least of its personnel sat down 
on the side of a road and wove a wreath of dingy and 
slightly wilted daisies. This seemed so odd an occu- 
pation for a military man that it halted a snooping 
passerby who had been sent across by Newton Baker 
to inspect the morale and sensibilities of Pershing’s 
underlings. 

“What,” he asked, ‘‘are you doing that for?” 

The doughboy grinned a little sheepishly. 

“Well,” he said, casting at his fancy work a glance of 
some disparagement, ‘‘them Heinies bumped my buddy 
off last night and I thought, if I made this here wreath 
for his grave, it would be the least I could do for the 
son-of-a-bitch!”’ 
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For some reason this brief colloquy has stayed with 
me, along with ‘‘Lafayette, nous voila”’ and other 
spirited ejaculations of the war. I suppose it became 
mired in my memory because it was the first casual use 
of the epithet to call my attention forcibly to the fact 
that the word had long since lost its opprobrious flavor. 
Even when fired in anger, it then meant and long had 
meant nothing beyond an expression of dislike for the 
person addressed or described—a rougher way of say- 
ing, ‘‘You mean old thing, you.’ And this time—as 
more often than not—it was used fondly, as one might 
say ‘‘the little rascal.”” Nowadays, of course, the phrase 
is on every tongue. One hears it from the stage and 
across the cutlery on Park Avenue dinner tables. It 
has burst into print and is such a pet word of our 
novelists, one gathers hazily that failure to use it at 
least once in a story voids the copyright. If memory 
serves, Edna Ferber gives vent to it with gusto in 
“Show Boat.” I expect to hear it in the class-day oration 
at Vassar in June. Indeed it is now sanctioned every- 
where except in a magazine that must go through the 
purifying United States Post Office. 

Its status has certainly changed since I was a lad— 
a period in Americana I do not care to mark out too 
precisely, beyond admitting that it was prior to the 
Great War and insisting that it began at an unspecified 
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interval after the Revolution. In my day, the word 
had gooseflesh—just as strongly and just as absurdly 
as the word “‘bloody”’ had in England. 

Any undergraduate would fight at the drop of a son- 
of-a-bitch. I have seen tiny Freshmen go Berserk 
when thus saluted. I have seen a small Sophomore, 
when thus addressed, fling himself conscientiously upon 
a huge Sophomore and seen the huge Sophomore weakly 
give way, his strength sapped by the inner knowledge 
that his opponent was thrice armed because he himself 
had said the thing unpardonable. It was understood 
by both parties that the smaller boy’s mother had been 
insulted and that any boy who let his mother be in- 
sulted without fistic and even pedal protest would 
suck eggs—another untempting practice vaguely but 
strongly associated with pusillanimity. Yet neither 
the lad who had offended nor the one who had been 
offended really thought that the mother’s virtue was 
even under discussion. They were responding to a 
signal as formal and as purely conventional as a double 
of an original two-spade bid. They were merely obey- 
ing a folkway which had its origin—and this, some- 
what belatedly, is the point of the present piece—in a 
book by Owen Wister entitled ‘“The Virginian” dedi- 
cated to Theodore Roosevelt, read by all he-blooded, 
red-handed, youth in this country twenty-five years 
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, ago and subsequently transferred to the stage where it 
was acted with great success by Dustin Farnum, a 
rangy young actor of the period who made up in sex- 
appeal what he lacked in histrionic skill. 

The scene in “The Virginian’”’ is of course that early 
episode of the poker game which ran like this: 


It was now the Virginian’s turn to bet, or leave the 
game, and he did not speak ap once. 
Therefore Trampas spoke. ‘‘ Your bet, you 
The Virginian’s pistol came out, and his hand lay on the 
table, holding it unaimed. And with a voice as gentle 
as ever, the voice that. sounded almost like a caress, but 
drawling a very little more than usual, so that there was 
almost a space between each word, he issued his orders 
to the man Trampas:— 

“When you call me that, smilel’’ And he looked at 
Trampas across the table. 

Yes, the voice was gentle. But in my ears it seemed as 
if somewhere the bell of death was ringing; and silence, 
like a stroke, fell on the large room. 


1? 


And so on, indefinitely. The italics, by the way, were 
Mr. Wister’s. Also the lacuna, the hero worship, and 
the exquisite precision of that phrase “between each 
word’’—all, all Mr. Wister’s. I do not pretend that 
prior to the publication of ‘The Virginian” the term 
was the last compound-word in refinement or that its 
recipient would always be scarlet with pleasure. I do 
think, however, that Wister took a stray notion and 
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made it into a national custom, that he advanced upon 
an uneventful, colorless phrase and hedged it with the 
barbed-wire entanglements of a neurosis. And I recall 
from the limbo of forgotten books this characteristic 
passage of Owen Wisteria in the conviction that it was 
responsible for more bloody noses in the first ten years 
of this century—The Delirious Digits, I suppose one 
must call them—than any other single force. Most of 
those who thereafter conscientiously went white with 
anger when thus thoughtlessly addressed were acting 
from no inner conviction, I feel sure, but merely trying 
to behave according to something they had read once 
in a book. For the sheeplike, all books are books of 
etiquette. And the vast majority of people do behave 
even in the crises of their life according to some pattern 
they have clipped out of a novel or a movie or a play. 

Which brings us by natural and easy stages to Ethel 
Barrymore—‘‘too easy stages’’ I can almost hear her 
press department muttering tartly. 

For one suspects that many a deceived but not really 
resentful wife has gone into hysterics because she under- 
stood from her novel-reading that it was expected of her, 
and that many a lover has been filled with buck-shot as 
he went over the back-fence just because the husband 
had been too often to the theatre not to know what was 
the proper thing to do in such instances. 
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Wherefore one wonders what effect on these domestic 
problems of conduct will be had by the new plays of 
which the whole point is that the deceived consort flies 
into a complete calin. One of these was Noel Coward’s 
excellent comedy, “This Was a Man” (short-lived be- 
cause it was so disastrously produced) wherein the man’s 
best friend (after stiffening his courage with Scotch and 
pacing the streets in an agony of indecision) finally 
breaks down and confesses dalliance with the man’s 
wife. And the man goes into gales of laughter. 

Then there is ‘‘The Constant Wife,’’ Master Maug- 
ham’s naughty comedy, which prospered nightly in 
America because it was made so eventful and so filling by 
Ethel Barrymore. In this comedy two leisurely, witty, 
well-dressed acts are lavished on preparation for the 
scene where Mrs. Middleton is confronted with the 
evidence of Dr. Middleton’s infidelity—which tidings, 
besides being no news to her, are scarcely harrowing 
enough to wreck a marriage that has long since settled 
down into an unromantic affection. 

Her family are all scandalized by her cheery tran- 
quillity as the text of the play makes plain. 


“T don’t approve of your attitude, Constance,’’ one 
grande dame says. ‘‘In my day when a young wife dis- 
covered that her husband had been deceiving her, she 
burst into a flood of tears and went to stay with her 
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mother for three weeks, not returning to her husband 
till he had been brought to a proper state of abjection 
and repentance.”’ 


But not Mr. Maugham’s heroine—not this lady in 
“The Constant Wife” I suppose he does not pretend 
that his comedy is more than an adult picture of the way 
some people do behave. But enough of his admiration - 
for his heroine creeps in to hint at his own distaste for 
attitudinizing in the presence of infidelity and to suggest 
he would have us all limit our outbreaks and our 
revenges to expressions of emotions we actually feel 
rather than of emotions we think (from too much read- 
ing and playgoing) that the neighbors expect us to feel. 
These new studies in cuckoldry do seem to say that 
marriage is so difficult a game at best that it cannot be 
well played with one eye on the gallery. 

A mere onlooker is uncertain whether such studies 
induce, or merely record, a change in the manners and 
customs of the country. 

Both perhaps. And, in any event, good here. 
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Tue Americans who went to Paris in the Summer of 
1925 (and to at least one dismayed observer who 
watched the endless procession as it swarmed past the 
Café dela Paix, this latest A. E. F. seemed to include the 
entire adult white population with the possible excep- 
tion of the bedridden and William Jennings Bryan) were 
made uneasily aware that somewhere down the boule- 
vards certain compatriots of theirs were indulging in the 
dubious enterprise of presenting, in French, an Ameri- 
can play about the Maid of Orleans. To be sure few 
enough of us were goaded by this rumor to the desper- 
ate point of actually buying seats. Therefore, after 
three weeks of forlorn patronage, “Jehanne d’ Arc” was 
quietly removed from view and the embarrassing 
incident was mercifully forgotten. There would be no 
point to this post-mortem were it not for the fact that 
the most culpable member of the implicated trio ran 
away with all the praise, the others with all the pain. 

Even the acidulous critic of Le Temps, who disdained 
in his review to mention so much as the name of the 
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actress having the hardihood to play the Matchless 
Maid in Paris, did so far unbend as to speak in admira- 
tion of the marvels of investiture achieved for the 
occasion by Norman-Bel Geddes. Indeed it was the 
consensus of all the oral comment I heard along the 
boulevard that that remarkable young American artist 
had wrought miracles with incredibly paltry material. 
But I myself came away with the feeling that Mr. 
Geddes had done something of which he might well be 
deeply ashamed and that his production of ‘“‘Jehanne 
d’Arc’’ in Paris, while all alive with tokens of his 
indisputable genius, was none the less fraught with 
ill omen for a career as a producer in the American 
theatre. 

For the play by Mercedes d’ Acosta was such a play 
as might have been written by any tolerably intelligent 
Daisy Ashford of eight summers who had heard the 
great tale told by her dear teacher and haply pored a 
while over the Boutet de Monvel pictures as they are 
brightly colored for all the nurseries of the world. It 
is difficult to speak with final conviction about any 
text heard only once and then through the medium of a 
possibly inadequate translation. But, thus heard that 
June in Paris, ‘‘Jehanne d’ Arc’”’ seemed as near being 
nothing at all as it would be possible for a play about 
the Matchless Maid to be. It reminded me vividly of 
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a brief treatise on the same heroine which I myself 
wrote at the age of nine, a pleasing historical essay 
impressively interspersed with such rare, untranslatable 
patois as “‘femme”’ and ‘“‘église’”’ and reaching its high 
point in the speech where Joan’s father said: ‘‘C’est 
votre tmagination.” 

And as it was impossible to believe that Mr. Geddes 
thought that this was at all a good play, I was driven 
to the conviction that he had agreed to produce it 
because, with the entry into Orleans, the coronation at 
Rheims, the fighting at Compiégne and the scene in the 
fateful square at Rouen, he saw such opportunities for 
color and design and pageantry that the almost 
excruciating unimportance of the accompanying text 
hardly arrested his attention. For our masters of décor, 
in their growing power in the theatre, are repeating 
faithfully the attitude toward the playwright which was 
characteristic of the equally oblivious actress in the bad 
old days of yesteryear. The stage has long known the 
processes of the star who would accept a script because 
its réle or réles was full of opportunities for herself. She 
would see that it gave her one opportunity to weep over 
a pair of baby shoes, one opportunity to don a low-neck 
gown of black velvet, one opportunity to sing a plain- 
tive melody by firelight and one opportunity to fling 
herself between two men and cry out: ‘Do not kill 
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him. He—is—your—father.”’ Seeing which wealth of 
chances for herself she would look no further nor note 
even during rehearsals that the play itself was alto- 
gether cock-eyed and beneath contempt. Now one 
observes a similar oblivion possessing such artists as 
Mr. Geddes who acceptsa “‘Jehanne d’ Arc’’ because it 
has a great réle in it for himself. This is the new sin in 
the theatre. 

The first announcement of this unfortunate inter- 
national complication was made in the newspapers that 
Spring when, with slightly incredulous smiles, we all read — 
that an obscure writer named Mercedes d’ Acosta, pre- 
viously known only as the author of a brief and generally 
lamentable drama entitled ‘Sandro Botticelli,’ had 
written two more plays for the uses of Eva Le Gallienne, 
in one of which that tense and even rigid young actress 
would essay the réle of Jeanne d’ Arc and in the other, 
quite unabashed, would then undertake the réle of the 
Virgin Mary. Furthermore it was announced that these 
plays were first to be translated into French and then 
presented in Paris under the direction of Mr. Geddes, 
the young American who had wrought the Gothic 
twilight and the hearty, tumultuous pageantry of ““The 
Miracle.” 

Such incredulity as tinctured the receipt of this 
announcement by the sages of Broadway turned on 
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two points. For one thing, it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the appearance of young Miss Le Gallienne 
in Paris in a Jeanne d’ Arc play written by an undistin- 
guished American authoress could count upon being 
received with about as much popular rejoicing as would 
greet a minor French actor who elected to appear in 
English in New York in some untried Frenchman’s opus 
on Abraham Lincoln. Indeed it seemed so unpromising 
a venture that one wondered what Parisian entrepreneur 
had so far forgotten his native caution as to extend the 
invitation and guarantee the production. This mystery 
was cleared up by the enlightening discovery that no 
such madness had broken out in the ranks of French 
management, that Miss Le Gallienne and Miss d’Acosta 
were going over on their own respective hooks and that 
the cordial assurances extended by Gémier of the 
Odéon had proved, upon examination from close range, 
to mean nothing more than that he wished them 
well. 

Gémier did offer them the tenancy of the Odéon stage 
on alternate nights but in addition to the fact that it 
was much too small for Mr. Geddes’ scheme of produc- 
tion, the rental asked was so considerably above the 
possible taking (even with every seat filled) that it was 
politely refused and the innocents abroad eventually 
took possession of the Porte-Saint Martin, a dingy and 
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draughty old temple of the drama hallowed by memories 
of ‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

There followed weeks of agonizing and costly pre- 
paration, for the French actor is a highly unionized 
fellow who will work only a few hours a day and who 
must be paid for every rehearsal. The spectacle of Mr. 
Geddes standing frustrated while his most imperious 
and irascible directions were being filtered through the 
mollifying speech of the French and Russian interpreters 
and knowing that, since the actors had to be paid any 
way, he could get nowhere with the fine old American 
threat of calling an extra rehearsal, must have been a 
sight to make the sympathetic heart bleed. Up, up, up 
ran the bills, for in a city where the actors even charge 
for having their photographs taken and where no single 
paragraph of publicity is vouchsafed except in return 
for some valuable consideration, production can be 
costly, and the good ladies who had been assured that 
they could manage the whole production for $5,000 
found, in the end, that their blissful three weeks had 
cost them the not untidy sum of $37,000. 

The thing was beautiful to see, a fine colorful pageant, 
shifting from episode.to episode without change of set- 
ting or fall of curtain, the successive crises in the proces- 
sion of Joan from the fields of Domrémy to the fagot 
pile in Rouen being marked in the endless flux of figures 
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and byplay of lights much as the successive patterns of 
a kaleidoscope emerge from the chronic chaos of its 
revolutions. At least this unbroken performance was 
the original plan, but after the first night, the proprietor 
of the bar in the theatre objected so violently that two 
twenty minute intervals had to be introduced so that 
he might profit by the appetite of such playgoers as were 
both thirsty and solvent. 

Even with this aid, it was necessary to add much 
marching to and fro, much wordless pantomime and 
much banging of lances on shields to stretch Miss 
d’Acosta’s little play into a full evening’s entertain- 
ment. At times ten minutes and more would drift by 
with no word from her at all. Of course there is no 
limit to the possibilities of such extension. When once 
you saw the amount of time Miss Le Gallienne could 
consume silently peeling turnips with pauses between 
turnips to register the fact that she was thinking hard 
about the blessed St. Catherine, you realized that, under 
such direction, a limerick could be made to take up as 
much time as an unabridged ‘“‘Hamlet.”’ 

And as this went on and on, it dawned upon you that 
far from being distressed by the absence of a lovely and 
enkindling text, Mr. Geddes was actually happy in the 
fact that there was really no play there at all, no pesky 
dramatist littering up the stage with her scenario and 
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tripping up his lovely processions with the nuisance of 
her words. Plenty of folk there were to crowd around 
Mr. Geddes after each performance, patting him on the 
back and telling him how marvellous it was that he had 
achieved such thrilling splendor with such meagre cues 
from the playwright. These enthusiasts bowed low 
before him and fought with one another for the honor 
of buying his drinks on the terrasse of the Café Napoli- 
tain after the play. I suppose if he had come to Paris 
and achieved the same effects by producing the multi- 
plication table, they would have just had to kiss him. 
And by way of leavetaking, let me add that a good 
Le Galliennesque Title for this Chapten might have 
been “The Crust of the Golden Girl.” 
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RECENT events along Broadway—and more especially 
the painful ceremonies which attended the first flight of 
“The Dove”’ at the Empire—have been poignant remin- 
ders that all the cleansing and caustic travesty on first- 
night monkeyshines which James Forbes wrought into 
the third act climax of his magnificent ‘‘Show Shop” was 
as wasted as though his fine derision had been whistled 
down the everlasting wind. As the shaken and hilarious 
first audience at ‘“The Show Shop” dispersed happily on 
that New Year’s Eve in 1914, there were mutterings 
among the actors present to the effect that never, never 
again would they have the face to take even a mute 
curtain call. And certainly some of us at least hoped 
that Mr. Forbes had laughed the curtain speech tradi- 
tion off the stage for the span of a generation. Yet now, 
after more than ten years, the curtain speeches seem 
more fatuous, simpering and, to a decent onlooker, 
acutely embarrassing than ever before. 

You will remember—Copeland of Harvard says that 
his audiences are never instructed, only courteously re- 
minded—you will remember that the devasting third act 
of the “The Show Shop” dealt with the dress rehearsal 
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of a melodrama, complete down to the very curtain calls. 
You were allowed to see the wheels going around even 
to the extent of watching the actors drilled methodically 
in their surprised and grateful bows. You were allowed 
to note the stern process of elimination by which the 
final call (if so clarion a word can be applied to what is 
often so faint a chirp) would leave the abashed but 
pleased Bettina Dean alone with her audience. In the 
wings that fine old war horse, her mother (who will 
ever forget Zelda Sears’ wolfing of that opportunity ?), 
stood coaching Bettina in the outward aspects of 
modesty and spontaneity. 

“Shrink, darling, shrink!’ were her instructions. 

Then, provided the ushers would earn their money 
at the first performance and the curtain went up and 
down, up and down enough times, Bettina was gra- 
ciously to drag on the company one by one, being 
careful at a selected point to give an impulsive hug to 
one of the minor actresses in a very gush of girlish 
happiness, a pretty gesture and, as Mrs. Dean pointed 
out at the rehearsal, usually good for another call. 
Next Bettina, her brow becomingly puckered with 
womanly solicitude, was to flit anxiously from wing to 
wing, peering everywhere in a vain quest of the author, 
which worthy, however, she must be careful not to find. 
Finally when she had murmured words to the general 
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effect that she did not know where that naughty ole 
author had hidden his quaint, shy person on this night 
of triumph, she was ready to practise the climacteric 
moment when the unbidden tears were to break through 
all control and work their will with her mascara. And 
her mother’s instructions at this point I will remember 
always. For the inspired command was simply this: 

“Be coy, Bettina, be coy.” 

Yet truth is ever stranger than fiction and while Mr. 
Forbes’ imagination might have been equal to the task, 
he did not dare anticipate that great moment in the first 
performance of “The White Peacock” some years later, 
when the delighted if slightly incredulous audience was 
vouchsafed the spectacle of Madame Petrova bowing, 
with a heart too full for utterance, the while two minor 
(and, I fear, underpaid) actresses of the troupe impul- 
sively pressed the Petrova hands to their worshipping 
lips. On such occasions Petrova is always assisted 
before the audience by two such satellites, presumably 
in case she should swoon. 

Nowif ‘“The Show Shop” had only succeeded in making 
such didoes démodé, so many of the misfortunes of mere 
first-night gaucherie would have been avoided. And 
Holbrook Blinn, for instance, would have been spared 
a memory which will doubtless dog his steps the rest of 
his natural (if I may overstrain that word a trifle) life. 
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For, as a rational and humorous gentleman, he is under 
some sort of obligation to recall with scalding embar- 
rassment that, under the stress of first night emotion, 
he actually put himself in the position of walking out 
before the first audience of “The Dove” and discussing 
the manly bigness of his own generosity. 

You see in “The Dove,” Mr. Blinn was co-starred by 
David Belasco with the abrupt Judith Anderson, a new- 
comer to Broadway who had arrived two seasons before, 
bringing with her much stock experience and a good 
figure. Wherefore, at the appointed moment, we all 
saw the two led on by the Wizard, who, therefore, did 
not have one hand free to take that interesting hold on 
his forelock which is customary with him on such 
occasions. Then, parking his stars in the wings for a 
moment, the Wizard spoke. His first remarkhad slightly 
minatory overtones for the initiated. ‘The author,” 
he said, “‘is not back stage,”’ and he said this with an 
air of finality which had all the effect of adding firmly: 


“T know as well as you do that he is sitting prominently 
in a box and I also know that with the possible exception 
of Cyril Maude, his curtain speeches are the longest of 
the season. So, if you don’t mind, we will not encourage 
him by mentioning him again.” 


Then the Wizard went on to tell how, when he was 
but a lad in the Golden West, Mr. Blinn’s dear mother 
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had been his, Belasco’s, schoolteacher. But he seemed 
to feel that the co-starring of so recent an actress as Miss 
Anderson needed still further explanation. The sudden 
lifting of this little lady to the dizzy peerage had not 
only not been carried out over the protests of Mr. Blinn 
but had actually been done in response to his own 
suggestion—and such a suggestion, Mr. Belasco added, 
had never come to him from a male star in all his days 
in the theatre. 

This statement from Mr. Belasco wrung not only a 
heartfelt ‘“‘Bravo” from one actress in the audience who 
had been on tour with William Faversham, but elicited 
generally such a storm of affable applause that Mr. 
Blinn was fairly swept out of the wings and down to 
the footlights on the billow of it. And Mr. Blinn was 
unfortunately moved to revert to the subject of his own 
beau geste. I find it difficult to down a dark suspicion of 
my own that Mr. Blinn’s own shrewd showmanship 
bade him share the stellar capital letters with Miss 
Anderson rather than emphasize, by any disparity, the 
fact that hers was really the more important réle. But, 
instead of owning up to any such rational and honorable 
motive, he merely said how glad he was to help the little 
lady up the ladder a little faster than she could have 
mounted it without his chivalrous aid. 

“It was nothing,’ he murmured deprecatingly and 
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rather in the manner of our old friend Merton Gill, “it 
was nothing. A mere scratch.” 

No, the smiling exposé which Mr. Forbes carried on 
in “The Show Shop” caused no perceptible run on the 
mountebank, and the ancient custom of first night 
speeches has continued unabated. Of the more than 
a thousand specimens which have since reached these 
ears (not counting the many specimens delivered when 
the aforesaid ears had been quick enough to escape in 
time to the smoking room) only a half dozen at most 
were of such a grace as not to impair the impression 
already made by play and performance. Thus Mar- 
garet Lawrence forfeited her twinkling performance 
in “Isabel” by coming out before the first night audi- 
ence and referring to a company that included such 
actors as Leslie Howard and Lyonel Watts as “MY 
company.” And Peggy Wood, after giving a really 
exquisite performance in ‘The Bride,” bounded to 
the footlights, forgot all about such players as 
Isabel Irving and Ferdinand Gottschalk, for whom, 
after all, the mannerly applause might also have been 
intended, and launched into an unsolicited discussion 
of her own career which contained the astound- 
ing phrase: “I promise I will sing again for you 
some day’’—altogether a speech which would have 
sounded well only if it had been delivered standing in 
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a victoria from which an enraptured public had already 
dislodged the horses and dragged her to the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

Certain curtain speeches have, of course, been rather 
disarming, as when Mrs. Fiske, even though surrounded 
by an execrable company in a paltry play, has always 
thanked every one heartily, including Mr. Fiske, the 
author, the members of the troupe, the leader of the 
orchestra, the chief electrician, the head usher and the 
dramatic critic of Women’s Wear. Then a certain 
warmth was induced after Mr. Hackett’s last premiére 
in “Macbeth” by his rising exhausted from the death 
grapple with a mild Macduff, pulling a speech from 
beneath his early Scotch breastplate, adjusting his 
glasses so that the dangling cord mingled pleasantly 
with the moist red beard of the bloodstained Thane and 
reading it to us in the manner of a village postmaster 
spreading the latest announcement of an auction. 

And now and again the deadly routine of such cere- 
monies is broken by a spurt of improvisation. As when 
Shaw, growing discursive after the triumph of one of his 
comedies in London, was interrupted by a gallery god 
who roared down: “Your play is bloody awful.’’ To 
which Shaw responded swiftly: “I agree with you, but 
who are we against somany?’’ Or when George Kelly, 
at a professional performance of his delightful comedy, 
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“The Torchbearers,” responded to the tumultuous cur- 
tain calls that followed the second act. (At least we 
assumed it was Kelly, for after a sufficient number of 
leathern-lunged cries of ‘‘Author, author!’ we all noticed 
the presence on the stage of a tall, languid, detached 
young man who was leaning against the scenery and 
whose lips were visibly moving without, however, pro- 
ducing enough sound to reach beyond the first row in 
the orchestra.) ‘‘Louder, louder!” said we all, with one 
accord. Whereat Kelly, in a patient and rather sad 
voice, aptly described all such speeches—and, for that: 
matter, this choleric article—by murmuring as we bade 
him speak up like a man: 
“Tt isn’t important.” 
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THIS is the story’of a woman who lived in a New York 
tenement, and who, having presented the world with a 
brood of boys, nourished there in her secret heart the 
ambition that one day she should read their names over 
the door of a New York theatre, picked out in lamps 
lighted against the Broadway sky. 

With no encouragement whatever from her husband 
—who was a combination tailor and pinochle player not 
at all interested in such monkeyshines—and with scant 
encouragement from the boys themselves, who for a 
time struggled feebly in the grip of her grand plans for 
them, this mother toiled at this ambition for eighteen 
years. Then at last there came a day when she saw 
workmen puttering on the electric embroidery of the 
sign she had long envisaged in her dreams. THE 
MARX BROTHERS, in flaming capital letters, was 
going up over the entrance to the Casino Theatre at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway. 

At this rewarding spectacle there was festivity in the 
heart of Mrs. Marx. She decided that for such a fulfill- 
ment she must have a new gown. It was characteristic 
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of her that the accident which attended its preparation 
served to deflect but slightly her plans for the wearing 
of it. The accident came while the new dress was being 
tried on. The dressmaker, standing back, with her 
head on one side—and a mouth too full of pins to cry 
out—was surprised and pained to see the untrust- 
worthy chair give way suddenly under her client. Mrs. 
Marx crashed to the floor and broke an ankle. This did 
necessitate a slight change of plan. She had meant to 
sweep slowly and elegantly to her seat of honor in 
the proscenium box at the premiére. Now she would 
have to be carried in. But she got there just the 
same. 

Shortly thereafter, while the newspapers were hum- - 
ming with the triumph of the Marxes and the docile 
public stood in patient lines to buy tickets for their 
hilarious ‘‘I’ll Say She Is,”’ then in the first of its ten 
months on Broadway, I chanced to sit next the con- 
valescent Mrs. Marx at dinner. I was faintly appre- 
hensive. I knew these stage mothers of old. They 
thirst for praise of their offspring. Usually they see in 
these stage successes of their children only a substitute 
for a thwarted career of theirown. They are the more 
stage-struck on that account, and drive you to drink 
and despair by their insistence on their triumph once 
removed. 
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Wherefore I expected much talk of the show shop 
from this fond mother. I was prepared for cold treat- 
ment unless I quickly and repeatedly made it clear that 
I considered the Marx Brothers far funnier than any 
other four persons extant—funnier, for instance, than 
Phil Baker, Al Jolson, Will Rogers and Ed Wynn put 
together. I was the more surprised that she did not 
even mention them. Whatever interest she may have 
had in “Til Say She Is’ had seemingly evaporated. 
She did not speak of it, nor of her bouncing four, nor of 
the theatre at all. 

Instead she would say, ‘‘Do you like this ginger ale?”’ 
Or she would break in irrelevantly with some such 
observation as: ‘I don’t think much of this stuff, do 
you?” 

And I was a little puzzled until it dawned on me that 
she considered the Marx Brothers a finished job and 
therefore no longer interesting. She had worked on that 
job for eighteen years and was naturally pleased with its 
success. But it was finished; and after all, a woman 
must have something to occupy her mind. So she had 
gone into the ginger-ale business. 

The origin of Mrs. Marx’s ambition is not far to seek. 
Coming to this country from Germany, Minna Schoen- 
berg had worked at home on lace and fur goods up to 
the time of her marriage with young Sam Marx, the 
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tailor, who was plying an unprosperous trade measuring 
suits for the upper East Side grocers, all of whom spoke 
the same dialect which he had brought with him from 
Alsace and most of whom were of such monstrous girth 
that it took a ruinous amount of cloth to inclose them 
adequately in coat and pants. But in the old country 
Mrs. Marx had been show folks. Her father—a 
Hanoverian Jew who, at the age of 101, was eventually 
gathered to his fathers from a comfortable retirement 
in Chicago—had been a magician for half a century in 
Germany. He wasalsoa bit of a ventriloquist and used’ 
to tour the land in a huge covered wagon, which he 
himself would drive from town to town and in which 
there was room not only for his own bag of tricks and 
his curtain but also for his wife, his wife’s harp—on 
which it was her custom to perform obligingly between 
his own numbers—and his three children. They would 
set up their stage in a beer garden or the courtyard of a 
tavern as needs must, and it was all very pleasant. The 
memory of those gypsy tours was hung with golden 
haze in the mind of Mrs. Marx in the after years when 
she was kept fairly busy carpeting the floor of her 
tenement flat with crawling Marxes. 

Her suspicion that there was talent in the blood was 
confirmed by the goings-on of her younger brother Al, 
who had been put to school in the new country, but 
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who escaped to the clothing trade as it was plied in 
Rivington Street. He soon became known there as the 
fastest pants presser on Manhattan Island, but the 
temporarily suppressed exhibitionism of his tribe was 
soon breaking out in troublesome forms. To the 
annoyance of his bosses, all of whom fairly vied with 
one another in casting him from their employ, he kept 
organizing quartets. He would hold a new job no 
longer than a week before faint sounds of furtive swipes 
being practiced on the fire escapes would filter to the 
ears of the outraged foreman. Once, however, the 
decree of dimissal came at a time when the quartet thus 
organized was so sturdy and so confident that the 
unappreciated tailors betook themselves into vaudeville, 
where they became known far, wide and prosperously 
as the Manhattan Comedy Four. This glorious Uncle 
Al of the Marx household soon adopted the name of 
Shean for professional purposes, and more recently 
flourished mightily in partnership with another come- 
dian—an alliance that has entered into American folk 
song in that inescapable ditty entitled ‘Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean.” 

All in all, Mrs. Marx presented the American theatre 
with five sons, and I think it was her greatest triumph 
that she was no whit baffled when, just after the war, 
the pretty pattern of her FOUR MARX BROTHERS 
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slogan was threatened by the fact that one of them 
suddenly grew mulish and, taking off his uniform, 
vowed he was going into the raincoat business. For this 
dark emergency Mrs. Marx had a fifth youngster in 
readiness, and the mere circumstance that he was in 
high school at the time, and could neither sing, play, 
dance nor do any other tricks, did not discourage her 
from rushing him into the breach. The five sons are 
now so well known by the nicknames casually affixed 
one night in Galesburg, Illinois, by a wandering mono- 
logist who happened to be sitting in at a poker game 
with them, that it will be simpler in this narrative to 
stick to those nicknames from the start. The cast—in 
the order of their appearance—is as follows: 


CUICCGs aoe ene ce eee Leonard 
FIatpotnmy 22 & nce ee see Arthur 
Gummo ro ico eae Milton 
(GTOUCHON cus ae Ue cohen eee Julius 
LODO ae Cea oe eee Herbert 


All five sons were duly inducted into the faith of their 
forefathers, each in turn at theage of thirteen memorizing 
for confirmation a speech which ran something like 
this: 

“For thirteen long years, my dear parents, from the 
moment when first I saw the light of day, you have 
labored and toiled for my happiness,”’ and so on. 
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Great occasions, those deys, observed by violent 
brushings of the hair; and in the case of Harpo—accord- 
ing to the testimony of a surviving photograph— 
reaching such a peak of elegance that he not only wore 
a pair of gloves but visibly carried an extra pair, as who 
should say to the neighbors in Third Avenue, ‘What 
care the Marxes for expense?” 

Of course the mother’s ambitions began by clustering 
around the first-born. Money was scarce and, indeed, 
ten years slipped by without her once realizing a secret 
yearning to have the rent ready by the first of the 
month. But odd quarters were dug up somewhere to 
pay for Chicco’s piano lessons, and he now plays nightly 
after a fashion of his own that holds an audience breath- 
less. He was soon able to earn his own keep by supply- 
ing the jingle of melody for the movie houses with 
which Manhattan was already becoming sprinkled. But 
visions of a Broadway hearing for him were dispelled 
by the fact that he ran away from home and was seen 
no more for years. 

In Harpo there seemed no promise at all. To be sure, 
he could play “Love Me and the World is Mine” and 
“Waltz Me Around Again, Willie’ on the piano. But this 
exhausted his repertoire; and as he could not read a 
note, the prospects did not seem bright for a musical 
career. To be sure, while Chicco was still a home boy, 
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Harpo, who looked enough like him to be his twin, could 
occasionally get employment as a movie pianist by the 
simple process of having Chicco apply for the job and 
then himself assuming it boldly next day. The facial 
differences were too slight to bring detection of this 
shocking fraud. But certain differences in talent did 
call attention to themselves before long. A puzzled 
management would soon note that the new pianist had 
somehow lost his first fine fluency. He would meet each 
occasion—whether it was a heart throb, a long embrace, 
a corner-stone laying or a view of Sicily—by playing 
either “Love Me and the World is Mine” or, haply, 
“Waltz Me Around Again, Willie.” Harpo seldom lasted 
out the week. 

Once he read.in the papers the advertisement of a 
Long Island road house which was offering five dollars 
a week and found for a pianist who could also curry a 
horse and was not above washing an occasional dish. 
The advertisement said that the proprietress was com- 
ing to town and would be pleased to receive applicants 
at such-and-such an address. As Harpo breezed 
competently into the room, he was halted by an 
unamiable greeting. 

“You ” said the lady, who, it seemed to Harpo, 
was speaking on rather short acquaintance, to put it 
mildly. 
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In the ensuing excitement, it was learned that she 
had mistaken him for the errant Chicco, who, in his 
wanderings, had played for the road house for a time 
and then departed most insultingly. So Harpo—aged 
fifteen—was taken to Freeport and served there a 
wild apprenticeship, ended by a well-timed case of 
measles which led to his being packed off home. 

So he next applied for a job as bellhop, serving in that 
capacity first at the Hotel Plaza and then at the Hotel 
Seville. There he eked out a modest wage by the 
quarters which grand ladies gave him for taking their 
dogs for a walk. To the onlooking mother it seemed a 
fearful detour on the long road to Broadway. Indeed 
the only aroma of the theatre left about Harpo derived 
from the fact that each morning he was given a quarter 
by Cissie Loftus to go walking with her cocker spaniel, 
which liked a stroll around Gramercy Park as well as 
the next dog. 

But by this time Groucho had said his say at the 
synagogue about the thirteen long years and was begin- 
ning to lengthen out. Whereupon Mrs. Marx cheered 
up. For this fourth Marx was as bright as a new dollar 
and his soprano voice was sweet and true. So each day, 
after she had tethered the baby to the cradle and washed 
up the breakfast things, she would go downtown to an 
agency and apply for an opening for him—perhaps a 
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chance in some vaudeville act, perhaps a Saturday night 
concert up in Harlem. For six months she dwelt daily 
from eleven to three on the hopeful bench of that 
agency’s outer office. Yet, after all, it was through 
someone else—Ned Wayburn, no less—that Groucho 
got his first job, somewhere in the ranks of a Gus 
Edwards musical act. From that vantage point he ; 
then joined the Leroy Trio, starting out on a tour of the 
small-time that reached as far as Cripple Creek. There 
a not wholly unanticipated misfortune befell the young 
player. He not only turned from thirteen to fourteen; 
he also turned from soprano to bass, and was fired in 
consequence. He had to drive a Cripple Creek grocery 
wagon for some weeks to earn the car fare back to New 
York. 

Next he went out as one of those boy stars over the 
popular-price circuit, following in the wake of the best 
of them all, Master Joe Santley, who was playing “From 
Rags to Riches.” Groucho would be the newsboy hero 
who would thwart the villain by rushing to the defense 
of helpless beauty, flourishing a revolver and crying, 
“Another step and you’re a dead man!’’—all this in a 
play which it was his custom to refer to as ‘“The Man of 
Her Cherce.”” Then, between the acts, he would oblig- 
ingly render such song hits of the day as “Waiting at 
the Church.” It wasn’t Hamlet precisely, and it wasn’t 
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Broadway. But Mrs. Marx had a son on the stage at 
last. 

Next season she engaged a tenor and a pretty girl of 
uncertain register to accompany him. This act she 
named, with some little license, the Three Nightingales; 
and getting herself some paper, stamps and ink, she 
became, by those tokens, a theatrical manager. The 
first bookings for the Three Nightingales were obtained 
by her writing around to sundry vaudeville houses, 
snatching first at engagements offered in Gloversville, 
New York, and North Adams, Massachusetts, forget- 
ting in her excitement to note whether these two 
mysterious communities were near enough together to 
permit of a jump and also whether the twenty dollars 
a week offered for the act would cover the traveling 
expenses. Yet, after all, she was right to neglect such 
details. The great thing was to get started, and thereafter 
she never stopped. The history of the years by which 
the Three Nightingales turned into the Four Nightin- 
gales and then into the Six Mascots and then into the 
Four Marx Brothers was a continuous history. 

That first change was made when the mother had 
booked a tour of sorts and was faced with the prospect 
of going off and leaving that bothersome Harpo there 
at the Seville, susceptible to the evil companionship of 
Cissie Loftus’ spaniel and heaven knows what other 
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corruptions. At the last moment the thought over- 
came her. The Three Nightingales were to open that 
afternoon at Henderson’s, in Coney Island. The harried 
mother took cab to the Seville, seized upon the bewil- 
dered Harpo, dragged him into the cab, got him to a 
costumer’s for his white duck pants and his paper 
boutonniére, and arrived at the theatre in time to shove 
him on with the others. This début, witnessed with ill- 
concealed delight by the hilarious Chicco, who had 
hurried across from Ding Dong’s Café, where he was 
pianist at the time, was the début of a boy so embar- 
rassed that he never once took his eyes off the back 
drop; and his embarrassment showed in other ways 
which I do not care to go into. 

The change to the Six Mascots was made when the 
Four Nightingales had about worn out the available 
territory ; and it occurred to the guileful Mrs. Marx that 
if she herself and her sister joined the act and renamed 
it, the vaudeville houses would think something quite 
new and magnificent was being offered. This momen- 
tous change was effected at Richmond, Indiana. It was 
an equally embarrassing début, for the mother and the 
aunt—agreeably dressed as school-girls—were supposed 
to sit down and enchant Richmond by playing a guitar 
duet. In their pretty confusion, however, the two sat 
by mistake on the same chair, which rebelled and gavé 
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way. I regret to have to report that, at this unan- 
nounced feature of the bill, the whoops of joy from the 
audience were echoed from the wings. For if you 
expect gentle sympathy from the watching sons back- 
stage, you know not the ways of clowns and their great 
immemorial delight when anyone—even from their own 
Mishpokah—falls down. 

Then the family tour was augmented by Gummo, 
who contributed the new element of good looks, and 
finally by the prodigal and sheepish Chicco, who came 
home at last. That worthy had been playing the piano 
at Sheriff Scanlon’s Café in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and an altercation in which he tossed a local dignitary 
through an expensive window had made it seem advis- 
able that he leave Scranton ere another dawn. Unfor- 
tunately, he was without funds; but with the help of a 
crony at the Manhattan Restaurant he managed to 
raise the car fare in time for the midnight train. He 
was able to get as far as Chicago, whither the family had 
migrated. There he learned they were playing that 
afternoon at Waukegan, near by, and when the curtain 
rose on them, whom should they see playing the piano 
in the orchestra but the grinning Chicco. It was too 
much, and the mildly surprised Waukeganites were 
treated to the spectacle of a pianist dodging every 
portable object that could be hurled from the 
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stage, including the wigs and shoes of the other 
Marxes. 

Gradually the contributions of the youngsters were 
taking the shape they now maintain. Chicco, the first- 
born, developed the greatest single feat of the family— 
a capacity to play the piano humorously, his fleet and 
facetious fingers performing a kind of rakish and quiz- 
zical ballet up and down the keyboard, at which great 
audiences roar nightly with surprised laughter. 

Groucho, the Napoleon of the Marxian revision of 
French history, emerged as the wag of the tribe, an 
immensely witty oral paragrapher whose gibes and 
japeries change from night to night, and who, like 
Master Will Rogers, can retire from the stage and 
conduct a column whenever F.P.A. and Don Marquis 
are gathered to their respective fathers. 

Harpo, going on first as a kind of tousle-headed Patsy 
Brannigan, was once in an emergency thrust into an 
act without any preparation whatever—an emergency 
he met manfully by saying never a word. But in that 
crisis it was discovered that few lips in the world could 
speak so eloquently as the twitch of his smile and the roll 
of his restless eye. A Chaplinesque mute is Harpo 
Marx, and since that discovery he has uttered no sound 
except once. That was on a certain moist New Year’s 
Eve when he kept bursting unwelcome into each scene 
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on a long vaudeville bill, crying each time ‘‘Cheer up, 
cheer up!” and being fined ten dollars by the manage- 
ment for his unscheduled codéperation. 

His name, of course, is derived from the majestical 
instrument which he had ploddingly learned to play 
because he had grown up in the company of that silent 
harp, standing in the corner, on which his grandmother 
had once twanged helpfully between feats of leger- 
demain in far-off Hanoverian courtyards. Self-taught, 
he plays so beautifully that the houses are breathless as 
he cuddles up to the gleaming harp and coaxes fond 
melodies from its reluctant strings. But after all he can- 
not read a note of the heathenish hieroglyphics in which 
the music is set down, and quite naturally he is a source 
of deep annoyance to all orthodox harpists, who can be 
heard complaining not only that his playing is a shock 
to their finer sensibilities but that he tunes the harp as 
never harp was tuned before. If, as they say, he cannot 
play the harp, at least he has fixed his own so that no 
one else can play it. 

Recently a sadness about his lack of education smote 
him, and in his thirty-fourth year he reported humbly 
at the door of a maestro in New York who graciously 
imparts lessons at ten dollars every half hour. The 
maestro, who had listened thunderstruck to several of 
this intruder’s illegitimacies at the Casino, accepted 
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the fee for the first lesson, but protested a conviction 
that Harpo could never in one mere lifetime unlearn all 
the mischief his years of unenlightened concerts had 
wrought. There were things he did, the indignant 
maestro said, which never harpist had done before. 
How, for instance, did he manage that curious quaver of 
the strings in ‘“Mighty Laka Rose’? Harpo showed him, 
and after several silent struggles the maestro mastered 
the trick himself. And how, he then wanted to know, 
did Harpo manage that funny arpeggio at the end of his 
second number? Well, Harpo showed him that one too, 
and after another struggle the maestro mastered it as 
well. This exhausted the allotted half hour of Harpo’s 
first and last lesson. He was too discouraged ever to 
return. Instead, he has taken up painting, and some- 
what surprised hotel managers in Boston and Chicago 
report a horrid smear of oils in his room and the sight of 
a head bent over canvas as late as six in the morning. 

If all the years of barnstorming which lay between 
that first dreary recital of the Three Nightingales in 
Gloversville, New York, and the rapturous reception 
which awaited the battered and travel-stained Four 
Marx Brothers at the Casino on Broadway were to be 
here faithfully chronicled, it would be a record of con- 
tinuous hardship and misadventure. For fate has a way 
of playing slapsticks with clowns, which axiom was once 
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dramatized into a play called “He Who Gets Slapped’’ 
and is the secret of the infinite sadness in the eyes of one 
of the funniest men in the world—a man named Charlie 
Chaplin. But on the Marxes, as they have gallivanted 
four abreast along all the dusty highways of America, 
sympathy would be wasted utterly. For their days— 
especially their darkest days—have been full of a crazy 
laughter. If something ancestral within them whispers 
that it’s a pretty funny thing when anyone falls down, 
it should be recorded in their high honor that they also 
think it richly comic when they themselves fall down— 
as they usually do. 

Such zanies have a kind of hilarious innocence. It 
would take the Marxes out in Salt Lake City to spend a 
fortune on a waggish Airedale, only to discover that the 
dog was erratic, it being his idiosyncrasy to walk only 
north. It would also take the Marxes, with immense 
guile, to swap this inconvenient animal for four city lots 
and then find out, too late, that their real estate lay 
beneath the waters of Great Salt Lake. Among their 
investments have also been some lots under the ocean 
up Boston way, and when I once saw them listening 
fascinated to the discourse of a gentleman selling oil 
stock, I knew that they would have to work hard all 
next season. 

A kind of cheerful innocence even about the tricks of 
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their own trade has kept their years eventful. When, 
some seasons ago, they decided that the vaudeville halls 
were beneath such flowering artists as themselves, and 
had come to the conclusion that, like this Mr. Ziegfeld 
of whom they had vaguely heard, they might as well go 
forth with a show of their own, they started out on the 
venture with about as much professional sagacity as 
Mrs. Marx herself had had when she organized the 
Three Nightingales and started for Gloversville. They 
neglected some not unimportant details, such as getting 
a playwright and some photographs for display in front 
of the theatre, and so useful a preliminary as a sheet of 
instructions to the electrician, who, after all, might 
want to know when to let there be light. It wasa state 
of unpreparedness traceable in part to the fact that their 
advance agent was not only not ahead of the company 
but never less than two weeks behind it. For a libretto 
they had a little something they themselves had dashed 
off at home—on the back of a laundry list—and in the 
crisis involved in the discovery that they had no 
photographs, they showed real ingenuity by just placing 
a large and attractive photograph of Theda Bara in 
front of the theatre, without, however, going so far as 
to state explicitly that she was in their troupe. 

All told, that was a not strikingly successful venture. 
The show opened in Battle Creek during the flu 
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epidemic of 1918, and although 30,000 soldiers were 
encamped near by, only twenty-eight dollars was taken 
in at the box office for the first performance. The next 
towns were equally discouraging, and it became press- 
ingly desirable to cancel the rest of the tour. But from 
the theatres thus abruptly cut off there was always the 
threat of a suit for damages unless—well, unless one of 
the brothers could himself be stricken down. In family 
conclave appendicitis was selected as a nice, plausible 
ailment; and Harpo, as the most expressive of the 
brothers, was appointed invalid for the troupe. A 
doctor was summoned for the assistance which his 
medical certificate would be in court. On his arrival 
Harpo fell desperately ill. But nothing ever goes quite 
right with a clown’s plans, and the onlooking family was 
rendered slightly hysterical by the sight of the deter- 
mined patient, paling, writhing and groaning magnifi- 
cently, but laboring, unfortunately, under the delusion 
that his appendix was on the left side. 

In these misadventures it is possible for the onlooking 
historian to detect the traces of a kind of impish justice 
—the justice which, for instance, decreed that on the 
two occasions when Chicco was rewarded for reckless 
driving in the night-mantled park by colliding with 
another car, that other car—out of all the plunging 
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motors in the world—should be in each instance his 
brother Harpo’s. 

And it is the kind of impishness which attended the 
final fulfillment of every vaudeville player’s dream— 
the first engagement at the Palace in New York. On 
this occasion the embattled brothers achieved what is 
tersely described in the lexicon of the two-a-day as a 
wow. But so great was the energy of Harpo’s dance on 
that great day that he danced right off the stage into 
the orchestra pit, having, at the end of the week, to 
settle a small sum for the complete ruin of one cornet 
and the considerable bruising of one cornetist. 

The mother, who long ago selected Chicago as a nice 
central city from which she could keep a disciplinary eye 
on her trouping tribe, would receive strange tidings of 
mishaps in far places; and to this day a map of the world 
means to her just a succession of towns where things 
went wrong with the Marx Brothers. 

London, for example, is a city not without its rich 
associations in many exiled memories. To Mrs. Marx 
it’s merely the city where the boys—however popular 
they afterward grew with the audiences there—were 
booed on the afternoon of their first appearance in an 
inhospitable London music hall. In one of his own 
descriptions of such London disapproval, Mr. Dickens 
said, ‘‘The general indignation took the form of nuts.’’ 
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For the Marxes, it took the form of pennies pitched at 
the stage, with Groucho criticizing the audience severely 
for never once venturing a shilling. To the brothers 
themselves, London means chiefly the town where their 
room was so cold and their supply of firewood so meagre 
that they were driven to the inconvenience of splitting 
up two chairs, one small table and a chiffonier in order 
to keep a poker game cozy until the decent hour of 
sunrise. 

Oklahoma City? Why that was the first city where 
the family felt financially equal to stopping at a hotel, 
going wild at the luxurious latitude of an American- 
plan menu and jumping for joy at the sight of the 
waiter staggering in under his mountainous tray, which 
was supposed to contain several orders of everything. 

“But,” protested Groucho, at a venture, ‘“‘haven’t you 
forgotten something?” 

Luckily, he had—the oyster plant. 

Renovo, Pennsylvania? Let’s see, that was the 
town wherein quarantine threatened to imprison them 
and from which they escaped by stealing forth in the 
dead of night and walking, suitcases in hand, to the 
next city. 

Nacogdoches, Texas? Wasn’t that where they were 
slightly surprised and a trifle insulted to have the 
audience rise as one man and suddenly leave the 
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theatre in the middle of their best effort? Their feel- 
ings were appeased when the crowd returned five 
minutes later. There had been a runaway team, and 
if there’s one show they prefer to all others in Nacog- 
doches, it is a good runaway. 

And East Saint Louis? That’s where the German lady, 
whose bonnet Harpo seized and put on in what was then 
his routine playful descent into the audience, proved so 
unexpectedly resentful. This was a regular part of the 
bill but only in East St. Louis did it engender passion. 
This passion took the form of the lady’s giving chase— 
around and around the theatre—to the great pleasure 
of the audience, which reached its climax when the 
baffled matron hurled at his dodging and delighted head 
the empty beer pitcher she happened to have with her 
at the time. 

Such reports kept drifting in to Mrs. Marx in her 
Chicago headquarters, where her success with her own 
brood had emboldened her to undertake the assembling 
and booking of other acts. For such an ambitious pro- 
ject she felt the need of a professional name and she 
adopted that of Minnie Palmer. 

Her worries were two. She knew that the managers 
of the remote vaudeville houses were apt to be tyran- 
nous, and, in the bad old days, given to dismissing or at 
least fining the helpless troupers without cause. She 
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also knew that her sons were clannish and prone to 
battle on the slightest provocation. She feared ructions 
all along the route. It was known in the circuits of the 
Middle West that the outrageous Marxes carried black- 
jacks, and at a cry of help from any one, the three 
others were always ready to charge into the fray. Thus 
there was once a great falling out between them and 
Jack Root, sometime middleweight champion and 
then manager of the theatre at Burlington, lowa. The 
trouble began when he tried to fine Chicco five dollars 
for smoking backstage, and the ensuing brawl could 
only be straightened out by the mayor. Thanks to his 
decision, the five-dollar deduction was never made; but 
Root got even by paying them their total salary in 
nickels and quarters, in the furious counting of which 
they wasted so much time that they missed their train, 
arrived late at the next town and were fined for that 
anyway. 

Sometimes to the historian these old tyrannies seem, 
in retrospect, a trifle capricious. Thus there seemed no 
justice in the penalty inflicted at Springfield, Ohio, 
when the singer for the illustrated songs fell ill and a 
worried local management appealed to the Marxes for 
a tenor to help them through the afternoon. The cheer- 
ful and possibly mischievous Harpo volunteered and the 
management was immensely relieved—up to the mo- 
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ment when he lifted his voice ina ballad. Thereafter the 
feelings of the manager, who must have been a music 
critic at heart, found expression in a _ ten-dollar 
fine. 

And it was at Oklahoma City that the most grotesque 
injustice was done. For economy’s sake, in what looked 
like a lean week, the house manager began pruning. 
He cut out at once a needy German tenor, who was 
therefore stranded with a sick wife. In his misery he 
appealed to the imposing Marxes, as the presumably 
influential headliners, to intervene in his behalf. To 
help the poor fellow out, they painted such a touching 
picture of his distress that the local despot was deeply 
moved. With a magnanimous gesture, he replaced the 
tenor on the bill and then instead—because after all he 
had to economize somewhere—he fired the Marxes. 

Another worry of Mrs. Marx’s derived from the in- 
curable frivolity of her offspring. They were gaggers 
all—prone to mischief during a performance. I sup- 
pose the archtype of this comedian is Willie Collier, 
who is fairly happy if he can but wring a reluctant 
smile from some fellow player on the stage, quite happy 
if he can unseat that player’s composure utterly. 
Probably there is one such gamin in every troupe. 
In any show boasting—or bearing up under—the 
presence of the Marx Brothers, there are four. Re- 
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bukes, resentment, fines and cancellation used to be 
the penalty all along the route of the two-a-day—from 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, to New Iberia, Louisiana, to 
mention only two towns burned into the memory of 
Mrs. Marx. 

Once there drifted into Chicago disturbing tidings 
that her sons were running especially wild in such im- 
provisations. So, heavily veiled, she took the train 
to Cedar Rapids, where they were booked for a week, 
and—which must have pained her not a little—bought 
a ticket that she might attend their performance in- 
cognito. As she slipped watchfully into her'seat, the 
four were drawn up on the stage for a ditty of some 
sort. The music cue was due, but the song was halted 
by Chicco’s discovery that a huge beetle—a local in- 
sect not on the bill at all—was sharing the spotlight 
with them. Down went Chicco on all fours, and at 
this intimacy, the offended beetle decided to withdraw, 
heading straight for the wings. On all fours Chicco 
gravely followed; and at that picture down flopped the 
three others. Thus did the beetle lead a kind of mad, 
unpremeditated procession offstage, while the out- 
raged Minnie Palmer smouldered. 

This was really too much. At the hotel, between 
matinée and night performance, she stood them up in 
a row and read them the riot act. In language rein- 
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forced for a great occasion by snatches of German and 
Yiddish, she pointed out that, after all, the Marxes 
were not yet conspicuously solvent, nor so greatly 
prized by the two-a-day that the whole structure of 
vaudeville would collapse without them. She further 
argued that on their house in Chicago—it was at 
No. 4512 Grand Boulevard—a mortgage was held by 
one Mr. Greenbaum, who might, perhaps, lack their 
own elfin sense of humor. At which suggestion sobriety 
descended like a wet blanket on the spirits of the four, 
and for as much as a year decorum was almost the 
order of the day. If the old instinct did from time to 
time raise its ugly head in the antics of one of the 
brothers, the three others could suppress him with a 
single word. It was a family code word selected for 
the purpose. The word was ‘‘Greenbaum.”’ 

Of course, long seasons before the gala début at the 
Casino, the name of ‘‘Marx” had grown golden in 
vaudeville. Far behind lay the days when forty dol- 
lars a week was considered ample salary for the entire 
family. That had been a day of lower scales through- 
out, of course. For once when the Four Nightingales 
were sharing the bill at the Third Avenue in New York 
with such subsequently famous vaudeville names as 
Ryan and White, Bert Baker, Al Shean and the Patri- 
colas—father and son—the forty dollars paid the 
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Nightingales was at least the best salary paid to any- 
one in the program. 

Far behind, certainly, lay the days when Mrs. Marx 
was driven to such thrifty subterfuges as making her 
boys wear long stockings and on boarding a train roll 
up their trousers to the knee and talk falsetto as a 
device for riding half fare. She still turns white at 
remembering the morning when the conductor ob- 
served to her icily that one of her little ones was smok- 
ing a cigar on the back platform and that another tot 
was shaving himself in the washroom. 

Yet the Broadway success, when it came, was per- 
sumably the sweeter for having followed on a year 
that had been dire. For the Marxes had been one of 
the rebel acts to desert Keith’s when the Shuberts— 
for a brief time—raised the standard of a competing 
circuit. Like many of the troupes which took that 
nervous plunge, the Marx unit came eventually to 
grief. Their own part of it was all that was left by the 
time the tour had reached Indianapolis. They thought 
to save some of the pieces by playing out that one 
week, anyway, and to supplement their part of the 
program, they wired an agency to send on four other 
acts. When this additional talent arrived, it was noted 
with the hilarity of despair that they had not thought 
to stipulate also for variety. The agent had sent four 
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acts all right. But all four were ukulele players. 
News of this melancholy state of things spread through 
the cautious community of Indianapolis, and when the 
first curtain rose there was just twenty-six dollars in 
the till, an audience which looked even smaller when 
sprinkled through the vasty depths of the huge Murat 
Theatre. So, with Marxian chuckles, they rang down 
the curtain at once, refunded the twenty-six dollars 
and themselves spent a riotous evening nicely divided 
between playing stud poker and wiring to remote 
friends for the car fare back to New York. 

Once there, they cast about them for an outlet for 
their art. Instinct told them that the powers in the 
Keith office would not be out with a band to welcome 
them. Besides, they felt the time had come for a 
break into the’ world of revue, where such. comical 
fellows as Wynn, Tinney, Will Rogers and other gradu- 
ates of the two-a-day had done so well. It was more 
difficult to find the manager of such an enterprise who 
seemed tocrave them. To one of the leading producers 
of New York they proffered themselves for a figure far 
below what they had grown accustomed to in their 
latter days. The salary proposed, in fact, was $540 a 
week, and the producer only yawned. It might be 
added that exactly fifteen months later this same pro- 
ducer offered to present them on a percentage basis 
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with a guaranty of $2500 a week, but in the interval 
they had had their hour of triumph on Broadway and 
had made up their minds to cast in their lot with Irving 
Berlin for the season just ahead. So this time it was 
the Marxes who only yawned. 

Eventually negotiations were opened with a producer 
whose musical comedy, entitled ‘‘The Thrill Girl,” 
was starving to death on tour. It needed new blood, 
and the Marxes explained that their blood was about 
the newest imaginable. He was doubtful and wanted 
to see their act. They explained that this was no 
longer playing and that the ten girls who had been 
part of the decorations were scattered far and wide. 
However, if he could imagine the ten girls, they would 
do the rest for him in some out-of-the-way vaudeville 
house in an obscure corner of Brooklyn. When it came 
time for the big musical finale, they substituted ‘‘My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ It had not been an especially 
happy demonstration. 

The onlooking producer was still dubious. The up- 
shot of the tryout was that the Marxes opened in the 
show—renamed ‘‘I’ll Say She Is’”—in Philadelphia, 
but without any salary whatever. At the end of the 
third week, in an enormously profitable engagement 
that lasted two full years, they came to terms. 

Such business is done on the soviet system, the three 
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elder brothers—for Zeppo is as yet too young to have 
a say—voting solemnly and all three abiding by the 
decision. By that system they have worked at peace 
together for many years, and by that system they de- 
cided to go forth the next season in a musical comedy 
with tunes written for them by Berlin. The first lib- 
rettist appointed for that project was Harold Atter- 
idge, and he hada difficult time settling down with the 
brothers for a conference on the nature of the opus. 
Anyone with business to transact with the Marxes 
steps confidently backstage and finds himself tossed in 
a blanket of banter. Such veterans of the road settle 
easily into any string of dressing rooms as if they had 
been born there. Their trunks, their travelling libraries, 
their mandolins and saxophones and guitars, their 
wives and guests, are all there; and between their own 
numbers—in two years of ‘‘I’ll Say She Is” not one of 
them ever underwent the anguish of seeing the rest of 
the show—Atteridge, groping his way through the 
churning crowds of chorus girls, stage hands, falling 
scenery and guide ropes, used to invade this domain at 
the Casino, only to find Groucho deep in the latest 
Arlen book, Harpo struggling with a box of pastels and 
Chicco at grips with a cross-word puzzle, demanding 
to know of each newcomer a nice intimate French 
word for “‘thou”’ in two letters, one of them ¢. Finally 
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Atteridge pursued them through New England, only 
getting them to settle down to work with him after 
they had first proposed to wrestle him to decide whether 
he should write two librettos or none. 

When their first Broadway engagement turned into 
a settled success, and they found themselves fixtures 
in the landscape of the season, their new neighbors 
were inclined to congratulate them on their escape from 
endless travel, on their new luxury of lingering com- 
fortably in one spot for a whole year. At which the 
four looked at them uncomprehendingly, for it took 
them only a few weeks to weary of Broadway. They, 
who had never stayed longer than one week in any 
American town, soon sighed for the great highway, the 
bang of suitcases on station platform, the welcome 
of new poker games along the road, new golf courses 
to try out, old cronies in a hundred cities dropping in 
backstage for a swap of jokes in the endless hubbub of 
their communal dressing rooms. 

But in New York, the Thanatopsis Upper West 
Side Literary and Inside Straight Club is always wait- 
ing vengefully for Harpo Marx’s next engagement on 
Broadway. For in admitting that wandering minstrel 
to their revels, they found that they were opposing the 
whole family. Spirits seemed to hover back of his 
chair, whispering advice to him, and, as far as the other 
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players knew, taking stray peeks at their hidden hands. 
For, whether he won or—as occasionally he did—lost, 
his game was split five ways. One share, of course, was 
his own, and there was one for each of his three brothers; 
and one for Mrs. Marx, who, at the other end of a tele- 
phone as late as five in the morning, would be waiting— 
in sickness and in health, in good and in evil report, 
ginger-ale business or no ginger-ale business—to hear 
how the family was faring. 
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ONE night in the summer of 1927 our island camp 
was awakened by a fearful hallooing out of the blanket- 
ing darkness. Some cheery youngster from the main- 
land had rowed across with a telegram just relayed on 
over the telephone from a town further down the valley. 
It had found a messenger up and about at 2 in the 
morning only because there was a roadside dance that 
night on the shore. _ 

While the orchestra still played on for the stragglers 
this boy and his partner slipped away in a canoe, headed 
for the island, and roared under our windows till the 
whole camp was astir and grumbling. By candlelight 
we read the news that Gregory Kelly had died a few 
hours before in a hospital in New York. 

Some one put a log on the still ruddy embers in the 
fireplace and a group of his friends sat around it in 
pajamas and bathrobes, hugging their knees and talk- 
ing about him until the fire went out. It was the first 
Gregory Kelly Memorial Meeting, I suppose. There 
will, I think, be many such through the years. 

Since then there have come to this desk so many 
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words about him which one wishes he might have read, 
and some few of which I feel I must print in these pages. 

Kelly had lived only thirty-four years or thereabouts. 
But he had been a worker most of those. Thriftily 
they started him in when he was so young that he 
could be smuggled past the Gerry Society’s sentries 
only by the bland use of some other child’s birth cer- 
tificate. 

That first job was as the little boy who sat on Joe 
Jefferson’s knee in ‘Rip Van Winkle,”’ a job for which, 
at the beginning of each season, Jefferson found that 
last year’s child had grown too big. Off and on, Rip 
wandered over the land far more than forty years, and 
that knee must have been a pretty good dramatic 
school. Little Minnie Maddern was one of its early 
graduates. One of the last was Gregory Kelly. 

He grew up underfoot in the theatre, trouping as a 
child with Eleanor Robson, with Ethel Barrymore, 
with Mrs. Fiske. Charm he always had, but it seemed 
to me that in his last play, ‘‘The Butter and Egg Man,” 
he had somewhere found a new grace and a new power. 
At its premiére I sat next to the oblivious Mr. Chaplin, 
who followed Kelly’s first scene with delight and, grab- 
bing the nearest arm, whispered: ‘‘My God! There’s 
an actor for you! What’s his name?’’ 

Yet Kelly did not greatly enjoy the actor’s trade and 
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would, I think, have been at once happier and more 
important as a director. Two years ago before he died 
he went tiptoeing about the town, heavy laden with a 
secret project to turn producer. He had been reading 
‘‘John Gabriel Borkman’’ and was possessed to stage 
that Ibsen tragedy in New York whether any one 
wanted to see it or not. 

For the two sisters he enrolled Margaret Anglin and 
Blanche Bates. For Borkman he would have none 
other than Otis Skinner, whose bustling stage manager 
Kelly himself had been in the grand days of ‘‘ Kismet.” 
The project fell through because, at the last, Skinner 
decided to go off along some trail of his own. 

Kelly himself was a good dramatic school, but, like 
Mr. Fortune and his convert, it was a school with only 
one graduate. That was Ruth Gordon. Their story 
began and ended at the Booth. For it was there that 
he played ‘‘Seventeen’’ when he chose her for the Baby 
Talk Lady. And it was there that she herself was play- 
ing through the midsummer heat that night when, in 
the middle of the performance, the message came to 
the stage door that she must hurry to his bedside. 

He had taught her all he knew and, like Heifetz 
homing to Auer on the eve of a great concert, back she 
always went to him with each new réle put into her 
hands. If he was playing in Chicago when her re- 
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hearsals were on in New York, they would keep the 
telephone wires open for hours after midnight while 
she went over the scenes for him and listened to his 
judgment. 

It was from the author of ‘‘Seventeen”’ that this 
epitaph came: 


Now and then, in our flight through the apparently 
stationary mist we call Time, we find ourselves a little 
while in company with beings moving through it faster 
and more radiantly than we do. They turn illumined 
faces upon us, speak a word of comradeship, and then 
are gone ahead, beyond our sight. ‘‘Alas!”” we say. 
“We have lost him.’’ But, since we have a platitude for 
everything, we add: ‘‘His soul was greater than his 
body.” This was always almost startlingly obvious in 
Gregory Kelly; he had not only to live in the most fragile 
of bodies but to express his art through it, yet never was 
there anything more eloquent than he made that slight 
and ailing body of his. 

He was the most appealing and charming of men. 
Wistful, self-obliterative, witty, he seemed, in a room full 
of people, the one person who best understood all the 
others. He understood them, moreover, with a plain- 
tive and tolerant humor that had not its like, and neither, 
I think, did he have quite his like in the world. He was 
never cut from a pattern: there was only one of him made, 
as we say; and the theatre was happy to have received 
that one. The history of our stage is the braver and 
finer for his having been part of it. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
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Then I must cull some paragraphs from a letter 
written by a player in whose company he trouped when 
he was very young: 


Gregory was the sweetest, gentlest of all stage children 
I have known. Many of them are little, spoiled demons. 
He was very, very old for his few years when he played 
the little fellow in ‘‘Pillars of Society.’”’ The quietness 
and gentleness didn’t prevent amazing advance in his 
work. He became assistant stage manager almost before 
he wore trousers. We never had a better. Gregory 
knew what discipline was and how to command order. 
He was a small martinet. He got on wonderfully, but 
I never detected a particle of egotism or silly pride in his 
authority. 

Whenever I met him in the last few years he was 
always exactly the same. Gentle, boyish little Gregory, 
with very little to say. The last time was last year in 
Chicago after a matinée. Some people were there and 
I left them to join Gregory, who, as usual, was half hiding 
in the darkened wings. As he was leaving I asked him 
how he was, and he gave a little mischievous look, put 
his finger on his lips and said: “I’ve been warned.” 
That was the last I saw of our Gregory. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 


I wish she had told of the ‘‘Pillars of Society” days 
when she would go into Childs for a midnight snack, 
consume it with relish and then find, as so often, that 
she had wandered off from the theatre without a purse. 
A distracted eye, roving in search of help, would dis- 
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cover that small martinet at a table in some corner. 
Perhaps he could come to the aid of a great lady in 
distress. Whereat he would blush and withdraw tem- 
porarily, for whereas he always had an emergency fund 
ready, it would be pinned to his undershirt, beyond 
reach in any public place. 

I wish, too, that I could find words for a final para- 
graph that would tell you how brave, how sensitive, 
how courteous a gentleman Gregory Kelly was. Two 
days before he died he knew the jig was up. When one 
of us, bound out of town for a holiday and dropping in 
at the hospital just to shake hands with him, said, 
‘‘Well, see you again in a couple of weeks, Kelly,” his 
mute reply was so like his mulish, jaunty self. It was 
a strictly private reply, so arranged as to disturb no 
one. But at the suggestion of any one seeing him two 
weeks later he permitted himself the luxury of a wink. 
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ELEANORA Duss is dead. The greatest actress of 
them all made her last exit with the applause of a 
wondering new generation still ringing in her ears. 
America paused for the space that a breath is held, 
automatically murmured ‘‘How sad!”’ and went about 
its business. How sad, said they all, that she should 
have died in a dreary hotel thus far from home. For 
their own part they would have arranged a far more 
suitable décor for the passing of so much beauty. At 
the last they would have had a companion find her 
sitting serene on the old, curiously wrought garden seat 
beside some far Venetian pool, with no sound or stir in 
all the world around save the slow fluttering fall of 
leaves through the cool autumn air. 

Yet to my notion it was more fitting that death 
should have overtaken her when and how it did. After 
all Duse was a trouper. She was show folks. She 
came of strolling players. She was born on tour and 
on tour she died. If death reached out and touched 
her when she was far from her own Asolo, if it found 
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her in another country, it was after all, a country that 
was hers by right of conquest. One whose fame in her 
time girdles the earth cannot die a stranger in a strange 
land. The world was Eleanora Duse’s. Surely there 
was a certain dramatic magnificence in the fact that 
she, who was born in the third class compartment of an 
Italian railway carriage, should have died in a Pitts- 
burgh hotel. 

Duse proved a trouper even in her last tour. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, New Orleans 
—these came after New York. And then, since she 
was following in the footsteps of Rachel, she moved on 
to Havana, where the first and last American tour of 
the great French tragedienne went finally on the rocks. 
But for the fragile, exquisite old actress from Italy, one 
who on her return to us was of such frail aspect that 
her very shawl seemed too great a burden, Havana was 
but a way-station. Back she sailed to New Orleans, and 
moved on to Los Angeles and San Francisco, which 
most of our own players never reach at all. So many 
of the younger ones are quite prostrated by the thought 
of touring as far as Philadelphia. 

Duse’s management, in luring her westward, took 
the precaution to include the well known climate of 
California among their blandishments. There would 
be orange trees in flower on just such fair and sunlit 
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hills as cup her own city of Florence. Her response 
suggested that she had more human interests. 

““Perhaps,”’ she said eagerly, in the tone of. one who 
is all for packing the old trunk at once, ‘‘perhaps they 
will let me meet Mary Pickford.” 

Her spring schedule called for a jaunt through the 
midland cities—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
the like. Then Boston, of course; and, by way of fare- 
well, New York again. Somehow a study of this for- 
midable route brought suddenly back an afternoon in 
the June before Bernhardt died. Some of us were 
calling on her in her cluttered, raffish, old house in the 
Boulevarde Pereire. In a room all flowers and after- 
noon sunshine, there she sat, withered and jaunty, a 
mutilated but gayly clad ancient who was, of course, 
abrim with plans for a return to America. But, she 
added ruefully, she was too old, too tired for one of the 
long tours. Just New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, and a few 
such places. But not a long tour. 

The energy of Duse’s tour was no more astounding 
than the readiness and the wholeheartedness of the 
American response to her unspent magic. In audito- 
riums too vast, with penurious scenery and a sometimes 
paltry repertoire, the greatest actress of them all held 
our people spellbound. She was playing in an America 
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somewhat changed from the one in which Rachel’s am- 
bitious tour came to so abrupt and so melancholy a 
conclusion. 

That tour was undertaken seventy-three years ago. 
It was Rachel’s brother, Raphael Felix, who kept en- 
ticing her with promises of a vast fortune to be made 
out of the gaping savages across the Atlantic. Even 
now there is nothing but a pot of gold at this end of the 
rainbow for there is not a French player alive who 
believes that American approval would add a cubit 
to the stature of his artistic reputation. The argument 
appealed especially to one whose anecdotal history 
bristles with tales of ravenous greed. But even the 
contract promising her 1,280,000 francs (plus hotel 
expenses) would probably have failed to lure her to so 
remote and barbarous a land had she not been furious 
at the acclaim with which Paris welcomed the art of 
her rival from Italy, the great Ristori—acclaim which 
appears to have been somewhat guilefully fomented. 
At least, Mr. Dickens wrote home to the folks that he 
had seen the flowers which had been impulsively hurled 
at Ristori’s feet after the first act being sneaked back 
into the auditorium, so that they could be hurled there 
again at the end of Act Two. 

A good many factors served to keep Rachel’s Ameri- 
can receipts considerably below the level on which she 
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had counted. A good many mishaps served to impair 
her enjoyment of the tour. From the very hour of her 
landing, little things went wrong. 

For instance, her ship came in a good ten hours 
before it was expected, to the immense irritation of the 
Lafayette Guards, who had chartered a launch to go 
down the bay to meet her. It was to have been a 
mixed party. According to the New York Herald of 
the next day (August 23, 1855), “‘large numbers of en- 
thusiastic females had been occupied for weeks in train- 
ing their laryngeal organs to enunciate the French 
language correctly, and were anxious to know if Rachel 
could polk, and was she pretty?’ Others of a more 
practical turn of mind, who remembered the Glen Cove 
regatta, where 1500 persons were fed on a pound of 
corned beef and three boxes of crackers, anxiously in- 
quired if there would be anything toeat. ‘‘This party, 
resplendent with uniforms unstained by war and gay 
with flounces and bonnets and bretelles, assembled at 
noon only to hear the newsboys in the streets shouting: 
‘Extry! Extry! Rachel’s come, and Sebastopol ain’t 
taken.’ ”’ 

Then, the prices proved a little dismaying. The 
best seats were, flagrantly enough, four dollars each; 
and this in a day when one dollar was the price usually 
paid only by the more squanderous—a day when, 
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according to all the historical economics we have 
learned by attendance on costume plays, eggs cost two 
cents a hundred, plumbers worked from dawn till mid- 
night for fifteen cents, and bricklayers just didn’t charge 
anything at all. Certainly, the Rachel prices left un- 
used tickets each night at the old Metropolis Theatre 
where her first performance was given before an atten- 
tive but plainly dressed audience. ‘‘Although,” ac- 
cording to the Herald, ‘‘a few people, owning large 
quantities of jewelry, did dash out a little.” These ex- 
ceptions, however, according to the candid observation 
of that lively journal, were probably in the trade. 

What New York looked like to Rachel, already ex- 
asperated by the fact that the Lafayette Guards came 
nightly to her house at 5 Clinton Place to demand that 
she sing the Marsezllaise, can best be gleaned by a 
glance at the account of the tour which a minor member 
of her troup, Leon Beauvallet, wrote with great gusto 
and some acerbity for the Figaro, back home. 


The houses are literally covered with immense pla- 
cards. From the cellar to the garret, you see nothing 
but highflown advertisements, colossal canvases, and 
monstrous bills, all ornamented with huge figures of men 
having nothing human about them, imaginary animals, 
and a thousand other representations made solely to draw 
the simpletons and loafers of two continents into the 
shops. 
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And can you think what all this makes the city look 
like? A gigantic handbill of a mountebank company. 
These are here, also, as well as with us. Broadway, the 
Boulevard des Italiens of this place, is inundated with 
them. Quacks, dentists, breeders of learned dogs, ex- 
hibitors of branded negresses, wild beast tamers, all are 
in abundance. One could fancy himself in the fair of an 
immense village. What a hubbub! what a tumult! 

Cries and laughter, songs and oaths; the yells of news- 
boys, mixed with the noise of carriages; the trumpets of 
charlatans, confounded with the bells on the mules who 
drag enternally, on the thousands of railroads which 
furrow the streets, trains of cars, thirteen feet long, like 
ours. Add to all this, carts which get locked together; 
horses running away; the people one crushes; the loafers 
to fly from; the drunkards who are being ill-treated, and 
all the loungers in white vests, who parade at the doors of 
hotels, smoking gravely, their heads down and their feet 
in the air. Do not forget, above all, the hundreds of 
prostitutes, with large hands and feet, false teeth, painted 
cheeks, sunken breasts, who encumber the sidewalks, in 
the very face of policemen and the sun, and you will have 
a very small part of the picture which New York presents 
to the bewildered eyes of the traveler! 


Thus speaks Mr. Beauvallet, considerably embit- 
tered, it is true, by the price the bus driver charged for 
taking him over the cobblestones to his hotel in Broome 
Street, by the vermin with which that hotel was in- 
fested, and by the fact that Rachel was the only mem- 
ber of the troupe of whom America seemed aware. 
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But his notes reveal a strange city for a showman to 
select as likely to be enraptured by the fossil tragedies 
by Racine and Corneille. 

Rachel, you see, was the first player from overseas 
to challenge America in a foreign tongue. And on her 
first night, Rachel, standing in the wings for her first 
cue in ‘Les Horaces,”’ was first puzzled and then strick- 
en bya swishing, rustling sound, as of wind moving 
through underbrush, as of rain on a steel helmet. The 
greatest actress of her time had to play her first scene 
in America to a sea of downturned faces, to the inci- 
dental music of turning pages. Every one at ‘‘Les 
Horaces” was dutifully reading a translation. When, 
in our own time a certain bewilderment marked the 
sombre countenance of Helen Westley during Frau 
Triesch’s performance of ‘‘Rosmersholm,’’ history was 
repeating itself. Explanations in the lobby unearthed 
the fact that Mrs. Westley, while willing enough to be 
impressed by the German actress’s art, had thought she 
was attending a performance of ““The Master Builder.” 
And one old gentlemen at Rachel’s first performance, 
having brought a translation of the wrong play, was led 
out into the night under the impression that he was 
losing his mind. 

It was when Rachel returned to New York after the 
Boston engagement that the relations became most 
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strained. On this return visit, she played out at the 
Academy of Music, so remote from the centre of town 
that one had to go there by mule train. And all New 
York’s vanity had just been rasped by the latest packet 
from Paris, which brought over Jules Janin’s appeal in 
the Journal des Débais for her return from the bar- 
barians. In impassioned paragraphs, he asked her to 
desist from desecrating the classics of French tragedy 
by presenting them before black and white audiences 
of bloomer-clad women and whistling, lounging, whit- 
tling men. 


For [cried Janin], though they resist Iphigenia, though 
they go to sleep before the furies of Orestes, though 
they call Corneille stupid; yet, at the beck of Barnum, 
they rush to see a stuffed mermaid; or, seated in her 
filth and her drivel, an old, black, idiot mummy, whose 
hideous teats suckled the great Washington! And these 
heroes of equality, though they believed the old woman 
to have been really the nurse of their great man, their 
saviour, not one of them thought of snatching the poor 
old thing from the hands of the showman. Say to 
Frenchmen, on the contrary, ‘‘Here is the mother of 
Voltaire,” and they will fall on their two knees before 
her. Rachel must already have felt, and every day she 
will feel it more keenly, that it is she who is the barbar- 
ian, because she is not understood. Soon, she will, I 
trust, leave the country to the bears, the street-preachers, 
the tumblers, the Barnums, and the usual amusements 
of the American people. 
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It was to a sensitive New York, made sulky by this 
famous article, that Rachel was then obliged to play; 
and soon after, having given but 38 of the 200 per- 
formances called for by her contract, she harkened to 
Janin’s cry and, from Havana, sailed at last for home. 
‘‘Pauvre Rachel!’ murmured Bernhardt, when, a 
quarter of a century later, she, too, sailed for home 
after the triumph of her first visit to America. 

Since then, the players of all lands and tongues have 
found the way easy in America; and in recent years 
troupes have played here nonchalantly in French, 
Spanish, German, Yiddish, Italian and Russian. Nay, 
our stage has grown so frankly polyglot that Duse’s 
bland performance of a Norwegian tragedy in Italian 
for a patient American audience was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Moscow Art Theatre’s performance of 
an Italian comedy in purest Russian. The dramatic 
critics, those once carefree lads, trot now from theatre 
to theatre with a small stack of books under each arm, 
wearing, one and all, the harried look of the schoolboy 
who has too much homework. 
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EVERY now and again a theatrical production goes 
on and on, apparently by force of some steam other 
than an adequately impassioned popular demand. A 
middle-aged matron of means will suddenly forsake the 
empty satisfaction of Midland society and play classic 
comedy for a hundred performances on Broadway with 
almost no visible encouragement from the playgoers. 
A millionaire dreamer will keep some feeble drama run- 
ning beyond its due time by the simple process of buy- 
ing tickets by the thousand and giving them away. 
Such efforts are seldom long-lived, for, as the stage 
mother observed bitterly in James Forbes’ matchless 
“Show Shop,” in these days you have to give away a taxi 
with every pass. 

Such episodes break loose from the field of economics, 
so carefully fenced in by the law of supply and demand, 
and roam in the long lanes of romance. Behind each, 
therefore, there is a story. Behind none of them, I 
think, was there ever a story more curious than the one 
which would account for the fact that, in his later years, 
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James K. Hackett was able to go about playing Mac- 
beth in New York, in London, in Paris, whenever he 
felt like it. If I recount the bare outline of that story 
here, it is much as a journeyman scrivener may make 
notes for the future use of an Edith Wharton. 

The story begins with Recorder Hackett back in the 
days when the smoke of the Civil War still hung in the 
uneasy air. Recorder Hackett was the son of a famous 
actor, the James Henry Hackett who was usually known 
as ‘‘Falstaff’”” Hackett because of his immense success 
as the Fat Knight, a performance which the late William 
Winter gravely catalogued as ‘‘a symmetrical and ex- 
traordinary blend of intellect and sensuality.”’ While 
Hackett, pére, was still actively blending intellect and 
sensuality for the delighted audiences of the Age of 
Innocence, his son John had married substantially and 
become a distinguished jurist in the New York of that 
day—the New York of Mr. Stewart’s store and sleigh- 
driving merchants and the old Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
It may be guessed it was something of a trial to the 
judge that his father was up to such unseemly antics as 
are involved in play-acting, especially a parent given, 
at a moment's notice, to donning the pendulous paunch 
and geranium cheeks of Falstaff. But this vague dis- 
taste was as nothing to the shock which smote the 
jurist’s household when word came that the old man, 
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after a quarter of a century of comparative dignity as 
a widower, had casually married again. 

This, you see, was in that era when, on the receipt of 
such news, blinds would be drawn in mute displeasure, 
conversation would drop to whispers as servants en- 
tered the room, and word would somehow seep through 
the little world of the best people that ‘“‘the family” 
would not ‘‘receive’’ its latest member. Even when 
the young step-mother presented the austere Recorder 
with a disarming half-brother fifty years younger than 
himself, the door remained closed. 

The arrival of this baby, James K. Hackett—for it 
was indeed he—was the occasion for much ribald rais- 
ing of the bumpers in the rowdy, mocking actors’ 
haunts along Park Row. In fact there were so many 
jocular references to the extreme age of the bridegroom 
that old ‘‘Falstaff’’ grew ruffled. He even went so 
far in a moment of extreme irritation as to repair to 
the County Clerk’s office and there make formal de- 
position that the infant was of his own begetting. This 
curious document will, I believe, be found still on file 
by the diligent who search the records of the County of 
New York. 

Two or three years later, old ‘‘Falstaff’’ Hackett, 
the worse for dropsy, was gathered to his fathers. Oneis 
at first rather shocked to read in ‘‘The Wallet of Time” 
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the aforesaid Winter’s dignified acquiescence in the 
timing of that exit. ‘‘His death,” said Winter, ‘“‘was 
one of those bereavements to which the mind submits, 
with sorrow, indeed, but with natural resignation.” 
However, this was just Winter’s way of saying that 
Hackett, pére, had lived to a ripe old age and finished 
his work. I suspect that ‘‘natural resignation”’ was a 
mild term to apply to the relief with which the news 
was received up at the judge’s house. 

Thus it befell that ‘Falstaff’? Hackett left two 
families behind him instead of one. The wall between 
them remained always. Even after Recorder Hackett 
died, it remained. His daughter Minnie inherited 
from him and from her mother a considerable fortune. 
She inherited, too, the tradition that one did not recog- 
nize this younger branch of the Hackett family. She 
herself was a grown woman when James K. was born 
and the discomfort of that stormy chapter was prob- 
ably intensified when in after years his name kept bob- 
bing up in the public prints. It seemed that, far from 
fading into an appropriate obscurity, the fellow was 
not only following in his father’s footsteps but was 
becoming a disturbingly prominent person. One saw 
his name everywhere and one could scarcely pick up a 
copy of Munsey’s Magazine without encountering his 
picture, justified by some caption setting forth what he 
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had just done or what he was about to do. Indeed, 
that handsome profile of the Mercutio and Rupert of 
Hentzau of his day could be found tucked into the 
mirror frame of every impressionable dressing table 
from Portland to Portland. 

It takes no great stretch of the imagination to sur- 
mise that it was a trying period for Miss Minnie, when, 
at teas and concerts, gushing young people who had 
never heard the closed chapter in the family history, 
would look at her hopefully and ask if, by any chance, 
she was related to the great Mr. Hackett, and it was 
only too clear that by this they did not mean the late 
Recorder but referred instead to the upstart James. I 
can even guess that it added to the strain if she had to 
explain that he was not her nephew but her uncle. 
Miss Minnie Hackett would have felt that standing 
confessed as one who actually had anything so absurd 
as an uncle twenty-two years younger than herself was 
somehow as disquieting as news of her placket being 
open. 

She got about a bit herself. Indeed the lamented 
Morning Sun, which had not yet died of Munsey, said 
as much in the obituary of her spread in its columns the 
morning after the Surrogate’s report on her estate. 
The Sun, in one oddly phrased paragraph, summed her 
up thus: 
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She was not married until she was past sixty years 
old, but she was a visitor at Newport, a traveler, an art 
collector, fond of society and all the arts. 


It was that.marriage which, by a most elfin caprice 
of circumstance, in time enabled the hereinbefore men- 
tioned innocent to play Macbeth to his heart’s content 
whether the public wanted him to or not. The day 
the autumnal spinster went to a Bach concert at the 
Waldorf and there, between concertos, met Francis 
Emory Trowbridge was, as it turned out, a most im- 
portant date in the life of the quite oblivious half- 
uncle then touring the land as the gallant Union cap- 
tain in “The Crisis.”’ 

The same stylist of the old Sun staff might have 
written some such compact biography of Mr. Trow- 
bridge as follows: 


He was not married until he was past sixty years of 
age, but he was a member of the Union League Club and 
had lost all his money in Wall Street. 


For one day in 1908, he moved bag and baggage into 
the old Hackett mansion at 72 Park Avenue and its 
chdtelaine then admitted shyly that, several months 
before, she and Mr. Trowbridge had been quietly— 
nay, silently—married at St. Thomas’s on the Avenue. 
If, among the remote connections and lifelong friends 
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who formed a closed circle around the rich old spinster 
there were any who had looked forward not without 
some satisfaction to the prospect of dividing her wealth 
among themselves, this marriage, coming almost as 
late in life as the second nuptials of her deplorably 
frolicsome old grandfather, must have been an equal 
shock—a shock all the more painful because all such 
danger had seemed averted when, ten years before, an 
accepted suitor for Miss Minnie’s withering hand had 
come down from Vermont to marry her and been 
stricken with a mortal ailment while stopping at a 
hotel during the final preparations for the ceremony. 
But this shock was as nothing to the consternation 
caused by the unforeseen consequences of that clan- 
destine visit to St. Thomas’s when, a year or so later, 
the bridegroom passed away and the distraught lady 
went quite out of her mind. 

Her friends consulted all the legal lights of New 
York for guidance then. For there was a will leaving 
the bulk of her fortune to the husband. But now Mr. 
Trowbridge was dead and, under the laws of the state, 
the effect, in so far as his allotted share of the estate 
was concerned, was quite as though no will had been 
made at all. No time, then, you would say, could be 
safely lost in the making of a new will. But no lawyer 
could be found to draw up any will for an old woman 
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by this time so conspicuously lacking in what the 
lawyer chaps call testamentary capacity. Such minor 
provisions as the existing will made—legacies to this 
and that worthy cause, bequests to this and that kindly 
friend (to the wife of the warden of Sing Sing, for in- 
stance, who had been so good as to dedicate unselfish 
years to old Mrs. Trowbridge’s care)—these, of course, 
still stood. But the bulk of the estate would go to the 
next of kin. And the next of kin was James K. Hackett 
—uncle James who, to be sure, was mentioned in the 
document but only because his estranged niece wanted 
to make it quite clear that she did not know him, did 
not want to, and was anxious explicitly to disinherit 
him. 

There followed monstrous years—years in which 
occasional lucid intervals would raise the question as 
to whether the old lady might not after all make a new 
will but intervals in which this lucidity was so precarious 
that it seemed unsafe even to point out to her the agi- 
tating circumstance that, unless she brightened up and 
did something about it, that half-uncle of hers was 
going to get all the Recorder’s money after all. 

It would take Mrs. Wharton to conjure up out of 
her own profound humanity the thoughts that must 
have simmered through those last years within the 
shuttered house on Park Avenue, particularly on the 
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days when, as became a solicitous half-uncle, James K. 
Hackett would call from time to time, hear with 
mannerly regret that Mrs. Trowbridge was not at 
home, leave his card and go away—though whether 
as one who wanted to make a Christian gesture or as 
one who was minded to hold the franchise, I know not. 
At last she died and James K. Hackett came into his 
inheritance. At the time, it was spoken of as two 
million dollars. This was just newspaper exaggeration. 
What actually came to him was a beggarly seventeen 
hundred and some odd thousand. 


gO! 


POOR CARLOTTA 


Just fifty years after the heartsick Carlotta set sail 
from Mexico in one last hysterical attempt to drum up 
Europe’s waning interest in the grotesque enterprise 
which had made her for a little time the Empress of the 
difficult and singularly unappreciative land below the 
Rio Grande, the curtains rose in New York on a chron- 
icle play which sought to dramatize that enterprise. 
For it was in the chill dusk of a day late in 1866 in a 
curtained carriage summoned hastily to the Vatican 
where, in her last despairing interview with the Pope, 
her reeling reason had given way utterly, that poor 
Carlotta rolled along the streets of Rome and out of 
history—out of history into the twilight of the Sunday 
newspapers and an occasional paragraph in those sedate 
despatches which still issue from the fast disappearing 
kind of correspondent who writes out his pieces for the 
American papers in long hand and sends them here by 
mail. 

To our own Clare Eames, busy with the wigs and 
pretty bonnets and billowing crinolines for her réle as 
the Empress Charlotte, it must have seemed that the 
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trusty Mexicans themselves were seeing to it that the 
very front pages up North should play a kind of omin- 
ous overture to this ‘‘ Juarez and Maximilian”? which 
the Theatre Guild had selected as the first play for the 
new season. And to Miss Eames, as she learned her lines 
and practised the fine, peacock sweep of Carlotta’s 
walk, it must also have seemed like a faintly monstrous 
touch in an Einstein phantasmagoria that, even as the 
rehearsals advanced, over in Belgium behind the walls 
of a chdieau where the clocks stopped half a century 
ago, Carlotta herself, the tottering ghost of a dead day, 
was still living on. 

For, of course, it was to the asylum of Belgium that 
they took her at last. After all, the Princess Marie 
Charlotte Amélie Auguste Victoire was a Coburg, born 
and bred. Old Leopold was her father and it was from 
Brussels that she had gone to marry the personable 
Maximilian, adrift then among the embarrassed chan- 
celleries of Europe as the younger brother of Franz 
Joseph of Austria. It was a love match then and 
always between these two and every one was so pleased 
including, of course, her cousin Victoria, who cele- 
brated the wedding back home by ordering wine for 
her servants and extra grog for her sailors and indulging 
herself in a very rash of italics and underscorings for 
that day’s batch of letters. 
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Maximilian was a vague, kindly giant, devoted to 
Charlotte and to botany and to the personal care of 
the loveliest set of golden whiskers then extant in en- 
vious Europe. All dressed up, he was, and no one to 
rule. There have been few more absurd ventures in 
recorded time than that pretentious but fundamentally 
half-hearted expedition in which this affable young 
man found himself sailing across the world to become 
emperor of remote and uncordial Mexico. There is 
something more than half illusory about even the most 
insistent and republican summons to rule. But surely 
there never was a fainter whisper in all history than 
that which called the mild Maximilian from the 
scholarly tranquillity of Miramar to the uneasy throne 
of Mexico. 

The originalexpedition, made possible at all by the 
circumstance that Mr. Lincoln had a war on at the time 
in his own country, had been inspired by the repudia- 
tion of foreign debts which so endeared the bleak and 
alarming Juarez to his following among the mere na- 
tives. It was an expedition sanctioned and even 
blessed, for Juarez had promulgated that very anti- 
clerical decree which President Calles has more recently 
been trying to enforce, with results, in sheer newspaper 
space, so gratifying to the press agent of the Theatre 
Guild. 
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An old grafter in Paris was involved in the invisible 
intrigue which sent a swarm of French Zouaves to die 
under a Mexican sun. The commune got him later. 
Then one of the bdiards whom the first Napoleon left 
behind him was financially interested in any debt- 
collecting the French government could undertake. 
And Napoleon III was heavily responsible. Guedalla, 
in the brilliant Mexican chapters of his incomparable 
“Second Empire,”’ makes this crisp observation: 


The Emperor had once stayed at the Washington 
Hotel, Broadway, and he suffered for thirty years from 
the hallucination that he understood America. 


Into the motley skein which noosed the naive Maxi- 
milian for the affair were woven many threads beside 
the brightly colored single strand on which Guedalla 
pounces when he more than half implies it was the 
whiskers which made his selection inevitable. If you 
poke about a bit you may come to the conclusion that 
the choice of him rather than another had its origin 
in a squabble over a complimentary box at the opera 
in Paris years before. But, of course, the great factor 
was Charlotte. She wanted to be an Empress. 

The Mexican émigrés in Paris cheered them on their 
way, much as you may even now hear fearful threats 
against Moscow across the tinkling wine glasses any 
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night at the Chateau Madrid. Indeed, the whole ex- 
pedition had about the validity and the chance of suc- 
cess which Wrangel’s army enjoyed when it took a peck 
at vast, oblivious Russia. 

In time the hollow cheering died down. Then the 
money ran out and at last the French troops were re- 
called. Maximilian was left alone in Mexico to face a 
foeman he had never seen—the phantom Juarez who 
had but to vanish in a wagon train towards the inac- 
cessible North and wait until time and the Mexican 
sun disposed of that preposterous and impertinent in- 
vasion. Finally he was in the position to order Maxi- 
milian’s death and the order was signed. 

Yet, far from grappling with Juarez, Maximilian 
had never even laid eyes upon him. That baffling ele- 
ment in the incongruous duel has been most cunningly 
translated in terms of the stage by this Franz Werfel, 
the young playwright from Prague who followed his 
“Goat Song”’ with this “Juarez and Maximilian.”’ For in 
this play, Juarez does not appear at all. You in the 
audience see him no more clearly than poor, befuddled 
Maximilian did. In the dramatic version of his great 
triumph, he remains a shadow, a threat, a presence in 
the wings and towers the more, of course, on that 
account. 

The sound of the volley which pitched Maximilian 
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into the dust at Querétaro never reached Carlotta’s 
ears. The woe she knew was her portion, when she 
arrived in Paris and found no one to meet her, had un- 
seated her reason in time to spare her that final blow. 
Indeed, in the tidings of her which, from time to time, 
did seep through the high walls of her kindly shelter, 
she was ever pictured as thinking herself still Empress 
of Mexico and thinking of Maximilian, who has now 
been dust for more than half a century, as the 
handsome fellow who was in the next room, probably 
—and might come striding through the curtains any 
minute. 

The world has always been fascinated by the figure 
of the immured Carlotta, a fortress invested, a charac- 
ter from some other play somehow preposterously left 
on the stage long after the curtain had risen on a new 
one. The world has clasped to its romantic heart the 
tales of the pitiful, pitying mummery of court life, the 
attendants backing out of the room, the telltale mir- 
rors removed from the chd@teau walls, the same old birth- 
day gifts trotted out year after year—this from Vic- 
toria, that from Franz Joseph and another from dear 
Leopold—all the tender conspiracy to spare the mad 
Empress. 

One by one, the others of her day vanished from the 
scene, Napoleon, himself, riding ingloriously out of 
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Sedan, then the great Queen across the Channel, then 
Franz Joseph, then, at last, even Eugénie, who seemed, 
towards the end, so incredible an anachronism. But 
Carlotta still lived on. The world war rolled its tide 
to her very gates but even that did not disturb her 
merciful oblivion, for the German commander saw the 
Hapsburg crest over her portals and his orders bade 
the soldiers walk softly past the house where Carlotta 
dwelt. 

Then they brought her youth to life again for a few 
hours on a New York stage. One wondered if she 
knew that. It is possible. For in that last summer, 
the cables said, Carlotta had had a lucid interval. And 
if she could have seen that play, one wondered, too, if 
the character as played by Clare Eames could have 
seemed to her any more remote and unbelievable than, 
across the vista of years, did the ambitious, loving, 
insatiate Charlotte, who had sailed across the sea so 
long, so long before, to be the Empress of Mexico. 
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A PACKED theatre humming with expectancy, an 
empty, muted orchestra pit, a stage hung with cur- 
tains but bare of furniture except for a single chair. 
Without preliminaries, a lean, dark woman somewhere 
in her forties walks stiffly on. This is Ruth Draper 
on her way to work. 

She has a sudden, brilliant smile and just the faint 
suggestion of a Spanish ancestor lurking about her 
somewhere. She glances almost imperceptibly over 
the crowded auditorium as if wondering where on earth 
all those people came from. Next she bows—a formal, 
starchy little bow full of an ugly threat that she is 
about to recite something. 

Then abruptly, without any trick of lighting or face- 
paint, with no properties or shenanigan of costume 
beyond, perhaps, a shawl to throw over her head, she 
turns before your bewildered eyes into some one else. 
And then some one else. And some one else. A New 
York débutante, perhaps, rattling away at a dance. 
Or a French dressmaker bamboozling a helpless Ameri- 
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can matron. Or a thin-voiced squire’s lady playing 
guide to the herbaceous borders of her garden in Kent. 
Or a Dakota woman cutting wedges of pie for the 
travelling salesman at a station lunch-counter. 

And as the spell begins to work, it takes a conscious 
effort of your mind to remember that the salesmen are 
not really there bantering across the pie, that the har- 
ried Mrs. Guffer from whom the hostess in that English 
garden plucks the exploring caterpillar is not actually 
sharing the scene with Miss Draper. In the sketch 
she does of the young Philadelphia mother escorting 
her four recalcitrant progeny to a children’s party, you 
not only develop a faint distaste for any one so osten- 
tatiously competent in the management of tots and 
kiddies. You not only see the four rebels themselves, 
but the stage becomes populous with the whole ram- 
bunctious swarm of youngsters raising hell in that dis- 
tracted house, which stands (unless my ear for dialects 
deceived me) somewhere in Germantown a trifle to the 
west of Main Street. 

It is an endless pageant of creation, each figure start- 
ling in its truth, each uncannily accurate in the finest 
distinctions of the American language. For Ruth 
Draper knows that the speech of Madison Avenue, New 
York, for instance, splits into two dialects about half 
way up the street and that a quite different language is 
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spoken behind the austere blinds of Rittenhouse Square 
a hundred miles to the south. 

Her gift at self-starting impersonation, her knack at 
all the familiar wiles of what is known in the two-a-day 
as the “‘proteen artiste,’ is so dazzling that it has, I 
think, obscured and delayed the recognition of her more 
remarkable gift. I am speaking of Ruth Draper as a 
writer, which she is of course, although, as it happens, 
she fashions her dramatic portraits aloud without ever 
committing them to paper except afterwards and for 
purposes of copyright. 

Whoever gave birth to that ‘Italian Lesson’ (the 
only successful capture in contemporary art of that 
faintly fabulous creature, the New York society woman) 
and whoever wrought that State of Maine crone (the 
one that takes her twilight half hour of vacation from 
her husband’s sickroom by rocking on her verandah and, 
in her discourse, saying more about New England than 
most writers can get into a full-length novel)—whoever 
wrote these things belongs I think in the great company 
of William Dean Howells, Willa Cather and Mr. 
Tarkington. 

Now that Ruth Draper is recognized by the public as 
an indisputable institution like the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra or any other recurrent boon, I detect in other 
gazettes a tendency on the part of even the critics to 
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discover her. If this process has been a trifle lethargic, 
perhaps there was some discouragement in the fact that 
itis not easy toreport her. There is, you see, no ready 
vocabulary wherewith to describe her. The words “‘re- 
cital,’’ for instance, and ‘‘monologue’”’ have horrid 
connotations. In Life recently Mr. Benchley spoke of 
her as a “‘diseuse,”’ a lamentable term and one I myself 
have avoided nervously ever since the New York Times 
employed it to describe Miss Rosalind Fuller and was 
betrayed by its own composing room into the embar- 
rassing plight of having described her as a disease. 

Then she has no exact forerunners to whom one can 
hitch her. In a London journal recently, E. V. Lucas 
went way back to the late Charles Mathews (died 
1835) for her precedent, though I myself think one 
comes nearer the matter in the readings (which were not 
readings at all) wherewith Mr. Dickens used to hold vast 
audiences enthralled. Glance, if you will, at the letter 
Carlyle wrote home on April 29, 1863. One passage 
read: 


I had to go yesterday to Dickens’s Reading, 8 P. M., 
Hanover Rooms, to the complete upsetting of my evening 
habitudes and spiritual composure. Dickens does it 
capitally, such as it is; acts better than any Macready in 
the world; a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre visibly 
performing under one hat, and keeping us laughing—in 
a sorry way some of us thought—the whole night. He 
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is a good creature too, and makes fifty or sixty pounds by 
each of these readings. 


But, after all, I think it also dawned slowly on Miss 
Draper, herself, that this gift of hers was sui generis, an 
art form and a career in itself, no mere symptom of a 
talent, no mere indication that she was due for triumphs 
as an actress on Broadway or, let us say, as a writer of 
short stories, but was itself the thing in this world she 
was clearly meant todo. At first, and for a long time, 
even after her name had begun to take on a little lustre 
in her own land and day, no such notion possessed or 
animated her. 

She had drifted into it quite casually. It all began, 
I have been told, at a house party on Jekyll Island. 

“And, my dear, we’ll get up an entertainment,” said 
someone in the ghastly fashion of such conclaves, the 
inevitable someone, who, whenever convenient, should 
be carefully assassinated on the eve of every party. 

This time the ensuing program is not a matter of 
record. Who firmly sang ‘“The Gypsy Trail” (followed, I 
suppose, by a brave assault—nay, battery—on ‘‘Temple 
Bells”), who metrically and painfully confessed to being 
less of a man than Gunga Din, who fetched a saw from 
the woodshed and laughingly played a tune upon it, I 
cannot say. But when Miss Draper’s turn came, she 
walked on in the manner of Beatrice Herford, whom she 
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had seen and admired, and with a knack for mimicry 
which she had always had about the house, there 
reproduced for the other guests the look, the manner, 
the tone, the idiom, the very flavor of the little Jewish 
tailor who occasionally invaded the Draper household 
armed with pins and tape measure. 

Thereafter the invitations to do him again and more 
like him came thick and fast—for charity bazaars, at 
parties, at Miss Spence’s school in New York and the 
like. Small wonder that Miss Draper thought of it asa 
kind of macaroon for society to nibble at. Ahead of 
her, if she thought about it at all, she must have seen 
just spasmodic repetitions of this uninteresting pattern 
—her little parlor stunt duplicated endlessly to the 
gloved applause of a mannerly audience seated uneasily 
in semicircles of gilt chairs. 

It was Paderewski who led her aside on one of these 
occasions. 

“But my child,” he said, “I see something much 
bigger for this. I see great distant cities. I see long, 
patient queues at the box-office and acres of motor-cars 
parked outside the theatre where your name is in the 
bills.” 

At which mild prophecy, Miss Draper went into gales 
of inner laughter, wondering, I suspect, if the mighty 
virtuoso had gone out of his mind. Yet now when her 
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name goes up on the bulletin board beside the door, say, 
of the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, that vast 
and draughty temple is packed to the doors. And 
when some years ago, she stepped off the train in Madrid 
and walked into great posters which, in flaming capitals, 
proclaimed her as “LA MAS ILUSTRE ARTISTA DE 
LA AMERICA DEL NORTE” and when, after her 
season there, she boarded the train again, her kit bulging 
with the only Spanish doubloons any American ever 
took by conquest, I hope she gave a thought to Pader- 
ewski back in that drawing-room long ago. 

It was after she had served her turn in the Y huts of 
the A. E. F. (despite a widely induced notion to the 
contrary, there were others engaged in this work beside 
Elsie Janis) and had appeared before the King and 
Queen of Spain in London, that the outburst of editorial 
excitement about her in the London papers drove her 
into the conviction that this was the row she was sup- 
posed to hoe and hoe it she should to the end. 

Before that, I think, it had always been in the back 
of her mind that she would ‘‘go on the stage,”’ that she 
would play réles in plays like any other actress. Once, 
indeed, in a short-lived Harcourt comedy called “A 
Lady’s Name,” she did play a Cockney parlormaid in 
the company supporting that ageless soubrette, Marie 
Tempest. That must have been in 1916, or there- 
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abouts. But she had tried for several such engagements, 
always to be met by the manager’s firm decision that 
she was not the type. I suppose that in the chronicles 
of that madhouse, the American theatre, nothing more 
wildly comical ever happened than the decision that this 
woman (who, at will, can seem to be a Scotch immigrant 
girl or a Down East crone or an enrhumée German gover- 
ness or what have you?)—that such a one was ‘‘not the 
type.” 

It was the late Henry James who admonished her to 
seek no further than the talent which she held there in 
her two hands. 

“My dear,” he said, “‘you have woven for yourself a 
very beautiful little Persian carpet. Stand on it,” 

The kindly James, by the way, was enormously inter- 
ested in the art of this young compatriot of his. Back 
in that gritty and perplexing America which he avoided, 
his father and her grandfather had been friendly neigh- 
bors. For Ruth Draper had a great grandfather—the 
Mr. Dana who forged the New York Sun that used to 
be such a newspaper as we shall not soon see again. 
Then perhaps James vaguely discerned in her an outlet 
for his repeatedly discouraged impulse to write for the 
theatre. He had tried his graceful but unpractised 
hand at several plays and had suffered the bruising 
experience of hearing his “‘“Guy Domville’” booed with 
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simple earnestness by a London pit. At all events he 
was fired to write a monologue for Ruth Draper, the 
only one fabricated by another than herself which she 
ever even tried to learn. 

The James attempt was brought by the postman to 
Miss Draper’s lodgings in Cheyne Walk, accompanied 
by a highly characteristic letter. Speaking of James, 
Thomas Beer says: ‘There yet welled on gifted folk 
those pools of tender correspondence and those courte- 
sies, a trifle tedious, one hears, but rendered with such 
grace.” This pool flowed somewhat as follows: 


I am posting you herewith, separately, the monologue 
stuff that I wrote you a few days since that I was attempt- 
ing. It has come out as it would or could; and perhaps 
you may find it more or less to your purpose. I don’t 
really see why it shouldn’t go: and I seem definitely to 
‘visualize’ you and hear you, not to say infinitely ad- 
mire you very much in it. It strikes me, going over it 
again, as a really, practical doable little affair; of which 
the general idea, portée and reference will glimmer out 
to you as you study it. It’s the fatuous, but innocently 
fatuous female compatriot of ours let loose upon a world 
and a whole order of things, especially this one over here, 
which she takes so serenely for granted. The little scene 
represents her being pulled up in due measure; but there 
is truth, I think (and which you will bring out) in the 
small climax of her not being too stupid to recognize 
things when they are really put to her—as in America 
they so mostly are not. They are put to her over here— 
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and this is a little case of it. She rises to that—by a cer- 
tain shrewdness in her which seems almost to make a 
sort of new chance for her glimmer out—so that she 
doesn’t feel snubbed so very much, or pushed off her 
pedestal, but merely perhaps furnished with a new 
opportunity or attribute. That’s the note on which it 
closes; and the last words will take all the pretty saying 
you can give them. But I needn’t carry coals to New- 
castle or hints to our Ruth; who, if she takes to the thing 
at all, can be trusted to make more out of it by her own 
little genius than I can begin to suggest. 


The monologue thus heralded proved an amusing and 
subtle one about the self-propelling American matron 
arranging brusquely for her presentation at the Court 
of St. James’s, arranging it with a tapping foot and a 
mounting eyebrow as if to say to the harried and unac- 
countably laggard secretaries at the embassy: “My 
good men, what do you think we pay you for?” If you 
would read it, search the files of the London Mercury, 
for Mr. Squire published it in 1922. The thing was 
written with no conception of the economy of words 
Miss Draper practises, no appreciation of her unequalled 
capacity for implication. She did learn it and I believe 
she even recited it for James. But it has found no niche 
in her repertoire. And after all one doubts if she could 
be at ease with any material that did not have its origin 
within her own observation. She could no more be 
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happy using one of Beatrice Herford’s monologues, let 
us say, than she could be in using one of Beatrice 
Herford’s toothbrushes. A Draper performance—to 
filch Lawrence Gilman’s rule for similes—must be as 
self-sprung as a beard. 

Why any one should be less than content with such 
a gift as hers is and such an outlet for it, I cannot 
imagine. Her independence is complete. She needs 
no stagehands, no orchestra, not even a theatre. For 
I have heard her hold a ship’s company entranced in 
the dining saloon and when, for the first and only time 
in the 116 years of its history, Hamilton College broke 
down and in 1924 gave a degree to a woman (Ruth 
Draper is now a Master of Arts, if you don’t mind), she 
was able to rear her theatre on the speakers’ table at the 
commencement dinner with no more burdensome pre- 
liminary than permitting Elihu Root to give her a hand 
up and perhaps kicking over a salt-cellar or two. 

Yet the old discontent still works like yeast within 
her. It takes the shape now of seeking new fields, 
rather than new forms. London, Paris, Madrid, these 
followed the conquest of her own home town, and at the 
end of 1927 she was marching on Berlin and Vienna. 
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EVERY once in a while the English department of 
some university casts off scrofulously a volume that 
deals gravely with the modern drama. Sprinkled 
throughout its pages or marshalled formidably in its 
crushing appendices, you will find due reference made 
to all the plays that have been produced by the Messrs. 
Galsworthy, Shaw, O’ Neill and all the other successfully 
articulate folk of yesterday and today. Generous ac- 
count is taken even of the mute, regretful plays which 
are known only in the library and have yet to be acted 
on the stage anywhere in the world. But in these 
solemn and literal résumés, you will look in vain for one 
chapter. In none of them will you find the chapter on 
the tragedies that most stimulate the imagination, on 
the comedies most iridescent with scenes of mingled 
tears and laughter. In none will you read any record of 
the plays that have never been written at all. 

Such a chapter could speak only generally of the 
masterpieces of dramatic art which all newspapermen 
rather have it in mind to write. They could refer only 
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vaguely to the scenes that have taken momentary shape 
in the smoke of some dingy rathskeller near Park Row, 
and then dissolved never to be seen again. Or of those 
which have hovered for an instant in the air while the 
cub reporter was half listening to the dreary routine of 
testimony in nightcourt. With apologies to the ancient 
apothegm about the baton of the Marshal of France, it 
might truly be said that every fledgling Richard Hard- 
ing Davis arrives in Park Row with the manuscript of 
the great American play in his battered suitcase. Long 
ago, in an article published in Success, Franklin P. 
Adams wrote the following paragraph: 


If you were a newspaper man and had written or were 
anxious to write a play or a musical comedy libretto— 
but that is tautological. There are only two newspaper 
men in the world who never have written an alleged play 
and intend never to write one. They are Henry L. 
Mencken and Glenmore Davis and they are so proud of 
the distinction that they have formed the Association of 
Newspapermen Who-Never-Have-Written-and-Expect- 
Never-to-Write-a-Play. 


In the afterknowledge of 1928 one can picture the 
moving scene that must have occurred when the faithful 
Davis was obliged sorrowfully to accept the resignation 
of the rest of the membership. For Mencken long ago 
fell by the way. Sundry managers have had the 
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exquisite pleasure of declining to touch with a tenfoot 
pole the play called ““Heliogabalus”’ which he has since 
written with George Jean Nathan. 

And while it is still true that nearly every newspaper- 
man in New York intends to write a play some day, Mr. 
Adams might have added and might still add that only 
one in a hundred will ever get so much as his first scene 
on paper. The reporter, trained (or, rather, habit- 
uated) to write at full speed while the presses yawn and 
the clock hand races toward edition time, finds out at 
last that he cannot, or at least does not, write under any 
less vehement pressure. And since a play needs all the 
foresight and patience of architecture, his plans for it 
are daily pushed aside until the project stands among 
the accumulated litter of forsworn intentions which 
all of us meam to carry out during that miraculous year 
we delude ourselves into thinking we are going to take 
off some time for just such magnificent purposes. 

But the greater part, by far, of the chapter on the 
unwritten plays need not be thus general at all. It can 
be as specific as you like with names and dates and 
places and even titles culled from the letters and diaries 
that have escaped the flames. Any reader addicted to 
biography could fish up some data out of his memory. 
There should, for instance, be the play called “No 
Thoroughfare” which Charles Dickens was bent on 
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writing with Wilkie Collins. But that was in the days 
before literary pirates had been swept from the seas. 
The first instalment of the novel on which Dickens 
meant to base the play had not been available in the 
Boston bookstalls for more than a week, before the 
story, the idea and the title had been calmly stolen and 
produced. 

There should also be some account of a play called 
“The Predecessor’? which Joseph Conrad meant to 
write with Stephen Crane and never did. We know 
that this was to be a candid melodrama with one scene 
on a ranch at the foot of the Rockies and another on a 
boundless plain at sunset with the man and the woman 
standing by their dead ponies after a furious ride. 
Another Crane play was one about which he and Clyde 
Fitch talked endlessly. It was to have a Civil War 
background, but it was never written because Crane, 
according to Thomas Beer, could find no place in it for 
a “love interest’”’ and Fitch, oddly enough, could not 
imagine a play without one. 

Then, too, there was ‘‘The World and the Door” which 
O. Henry may never seriously have intended to write 
but the elaborately convincing scenario for which he 
found convenient as a means of extracting advance 
royalties from the eager but skeptical George C. Tyler. 
It was on moneys paid in response to O. Henry’s solemn 
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promise to write “The World and the Door” that he 
was enabled to come to New York and indulge in the 
final carouse which preceded his death. 

And, to suggest just one more instance, it was equally 
characteristic of Paul Verlaine that he should have spent 
the last twenty years of his frowsy life in the fruitless 
but almost daily meditation on the great importance of 
his writing a play. To be sure he did so far exert him- 
self on one occasion as to write a one-act morsel called 
“Les Uns et Les Autres” and this was produced one 
evening at a performance given as a benefit for Verlaine 
and the needy Gauguin. But, as so often happens with 
benefit performances, the expenses ran away with the 
takings, and after the excitement was over Verlaine’s 
share came to only 100 francs, which he spent in a single 
night of revelry with his newly-found Philomene. Thus 
a dramatic fragment given for only one performance and 
yielding no more than the price of a single debauch was 
all there was left to show for a lifetime spent in fully 
meaning to writea play. 

Of course the chapter on the unwritten plays is only 
part of a larger phenomenon of literature—the singular, 
outstanding fact that the one occupation most distaste- 
ful to the true writer is writing. Indeed it could prob- 
ably be demonstrated that the finer the book, the more 
reluctant was its production. Perhaps the actor champs 
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at the bit until he has his audience before him. The 
painter may begrudge every hour that is not spent with 
a palette in one hand and a brush in the other. The 
surgeon may itch to feel the chill of the knife against 
his expert fingers. But the writer has to drag himself 
to his paper. 

The rarer the fancy it is in him to spin, the richer the 
mind it is his business to empty, the more vagrant is 
likely to be the disposition of that mind and the more 
truant the thoughts which, with the paper lying white 
and accusing there on the table, will stray rather to the 
open window and jaunt mutinously down the road. 
If such immortals as Penrod and Willie Baxter and 
Florence Atwater have finally become part of the Amer- 
ican scene, it is only because Booth Tarkington has shut 
the window each morning and taken a mighty vow that 
he would not look through it until he had spent so many 
hours at his desk. And the magnificent tapestry of 
“The Old Wives’ Tale” was woven only after its resisting 
author had made a compact with himself to write so 
many hundred words a day before he would feel free to 
step into the garden and smell the morning air. 

The most reluctant of them all was O. Henry of whose 
stories it could doubtless be truly said that he never 
enjoyed writing a single one. Indeed he would reach 
the point of putting words on paper only when he had 
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wheedled so much advance payment from his editors 
that he could not extract another penny. Each of the 
stories was thus tossed to his ravening creditors as the 
children were thrown to the wolves in the legend of the 
Russian sled. When he could see the gleaming fangs 
of his landlord and the red eyes of his butcher glowing 
like angry coals in the darkness, he would go at last to 
the barest and least distracting of his sundry retreats. 
He would place a resolute chair in front of a business- 
like table. He would arrange a neat pile of white paper 
in the middle of that table. He would sharpen a half 
dozen pencils and lay them beside the paper. Then, 
when everything was thus ineluctably prepared, he 
would suddenly reach for his hat, wander out onto the 
jostling footways of Bagdad and be seen no more that 
day. 

There must have been a little something of O. Henry 
in Shakespeare or the most completely expressed of all 
his characters would not have been Hamlet. There is 
probably a little something of O. Henry in every writer 
from Mr. Tarkington in the highest to the youngest cub 
on the prowl in New York today. Each one of them 
who has a story to write will, before he puts down the 
first word, begin work by cleaning his desk with fantas- 
tic care, sorting out old letters and even calling up to 
inquire anxiously about something in which he is not 
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really interested at all, such as the health, say, of Aunt 
Matilda. 

It is a truancy which whitens the temples of magazine 
editors before their time and makes them feel sometimes 
that they are but sheep dogs nipping at evasive ankles 
in the herd of talent. And because the writing even of 
a Samuel Shipman drama involves something of the 
thinking through that makes a good chess player, it is 
the kind of writing which is most persistently deferred. 
Wherefore you may guess that the best plays are those 
which have never been written at all. That that is true 
you might suspect when you see with what a pang of 
recognition all writing chaps wince while Augustus 
Thomas tells his story of the actor who was always go- 
ing to write a play. His pathway among the lodging 
houses of Manhattan could be traced by the sheets of 
paper left behind in the table drawer of each room he 
occupied. For each sheet bore evidence of his having 
started to work again and again. And each time he got 
no further than this brave beginning: Act One, Scene 
One: A Ruined Garden. 
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As soon as the apple blossoms begin to carpet the 
gardens along the Hudson and the click of croquet balls 
sounds again from the greens where the old gentlemen 
gambol sedately in Central Park, the Broadway man- 
ager decides that the season is over. Having himself 
just arrived, brown and breathless from Palm Beach, 
he hastily assumes an expression of utter exhaustion, 
books passage for Europe and sails away, after first 
instructing his office boy (who seemingly doubles also 
as playreader and casting director for the firm) that 
thereafter, until further notice, all productions are to 
presuppose a clientele in a state bordering on mental 
collapse. 

I do not know why thisis. I do not know from what 
accumulation of human experience it has come to be 
accepted that, beginning promptly on May first, audi- 
ences along Broadway will undergo a rapid cerebral 
deterioration and, by the middle of July, be indistin- 
guishable from congenital idiots. Yet you have only 
to study the nature of the dramas that arrived in New 
York with the first straw hats this year to realize that 
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they were proffered at all only on the assumption that 
by that time the theatre would be patronized exclusively 
by playgoers who were not quite bright. 

Perhaps the shrewd fellows feel that, if a man had any 
sense, he would not be in New York at all, once the 
green had returned to the countryside and the fish were 
calling from the ponds and streams of Maine. But such 
a decision leaves out too many factors and grandly dis- 
misses rather too many neighbors in the manner of the 
lonesome clubman who stares gloomily out across a 
sweltering city of six or seven millions and murmurs that 
everybody is out of town. After all, it is the well-to-do 
who desert New York with the coming of warm weather 
and it will scarcely be pretended that solvency and a 
sound taste in the theatre ever go hand in hand. It 
would be lean days for Ibsen and Shaw if they had to 
depend on a mailing list from Dun and Bradstreet and 
the Social Register. 

No, there is distinctly the notion that among the 
paltry six million who do remain in town, some sort of 
mental deterioration sets in in May and that such plays 
as Mr. Shaw and Mr. O’Neill persist in writing are 
endurable only when the snow is spreading its ebon 
mantle across the streets and housetops of Manhattan. 
In May and June there is brought out, in addition to the 
revues, the kind of farce or comedy which corresponds 
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to the kind of novel usually advertised as a good book to 
read in a hammock and one sample of which Dorothy 
Parker once described malevolently as a perfectly 
splendid book to Jeave in a hammock. 

That, too, is a mystifying tradition. I have never 
understood why reading in a hammock (aside from 
inducing, if persisted in for many years, a curvature of 
the stomach) should be regarded also as tending to 
soften the brain. I have never found, when reading ina 
hammock, that it became difficult to grasp the inner 
significance and to follow the plot of a novel which 
would have been crystal clear to me had I but braced 
myself by reading it on an ottoman or in a bathtub. 

A hammock, it is true, would come in handy at most 
of the first-nights which herald the approach of summer. 
I submit, as fair‘samples, two dramas exposed to New 
York in one warm week of 1925. 

Consider, to begin with, the opus entitled with simple 
elegance ‘‘Flesh.”” This piece, which was proved to have 
grossly underestimated the vernal intelligence of our 
town, was produced of a Thursday and by the following 
Monday had somewhat mysteriously disappeared. 
‘Flesh’ was a drama which followed sympathetically the 
plight of a débutante on discovering that her fiancé was 
not above dallying with a woman of the streets. So the 
débutante, muttering that she must know all, effected 
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a meeting with the scarlet woman and induced that 
surprised damsel to yield her bed of shame for a single 
night, the débutante wishing to occupy it herself and 
thus combine in one crowded evening a good joke on her 
fiancé and an incomparable chance to learn something 
about “‘the facts of life.” 

The sight of the débutante retiring with distaste in 
the lowly bedroom will linger long with the lucky few 
who attended “‘Flesh.”’ It was estimated that that single 
scene contained a little more than twice as much shud- 
dering as had been done in any one American play since 
shortly after the Civil War. The débutante first began 
shuddering at the general aspect of the chamber and 
then shuddered in detail at each piece of furniture. 
She shuddered at the nightgown proffered her by the 
landlady. 

“It is so coarse,’’ she murmured, recoiling prettily 
from so inexpensive a fabric. 

“Why, dearie,”” said the landlady, ‘if I had such a 
pretty body as yours, I would not care what I put on 
sqrage 

“Mrs. Simpkin,” cried the débutante, revolted, 
“please!” 

Then she peered into the washstand water pitcher 
and shuddered at that, provoking out front a troubled 
speculation as to whether she had expected Sparkling 
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Burgundy or had, by any chance, descried a fish within. 
Finally, she disrobed in a fractional manner, snapped 
out the light and shuddered herself off to bed. 

These stage disrobings are pretty comical particularly 
if the actress succeeds in coyly conveying the idea that 
she is making a most daring display of herself, the while, 
as a matter of fact, she remains more heavily clad 
throughout than she would have to be in a parterre box 
at the Metropolitan. In ‘‘Flesh,’’ the débutante went 
bye-bye in a complete set of undergarments, the most 
astonishing retirement of its kind since Petrova played 
‘The White Peacock” and went to bed in a gownof heavy 
silver of which the eight foot train remained stretched 
outside the coverlets like the red tongue of carpet that 
a church rudely sticks out at a wedding. 

Before “‘Flesh”’ was over the streetwalker’s own fiancé 
chanced to drop in on his way back from Sing Sing and 
arrived in the nick of time to wrench the villain from the 
débutante’s shudders and hurl him to the floor. 

““Women,’’cried the hero at this juncture, “are strange 
mixtures, but, after all, you’ve got to admit they’re the 
mothers of the world!” 

That is just one scerie out of many in “Flesh.” I was 
inconsolable because, after the program was printed, it 
was announced that the second scene of the fourth act 
would be omitted. The locale of this, according to the 
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program, was “‘Fred’s Snuggery.”’ Aside from a natural 
curiosity as to the nature of a scene considered inferior 
to the rest of ‘‘Flesh,” I shall always yearn to see any 
scene laid in a place that could be described as ‘‘Fred’s 
Snuggery.’’ Of course “‘Bert’s Snuggery” would not be 
bad, but ‘‘Fred’s’’ zs better. 

Then consider “‘The Loves of Lulu.” This happens to 
have been derived from an important and, for all I 
know, beautiful play called ““Erdgeist”’ by the illustrious 
German humorist and editor, Frank Wedekind. It 
proved to be, in every detail of dialogue and perform- 
ance, the kind of work you would expect from a producer 
who would take a play called “Earth Spirit” and rename 
it ‘“The Loves of Lulu.” 

Consider its final scene, which as written in German 
and as staged in Germany is a kind of nightmare in 
which the lecheries of the soulless Lulu emerge from the 
enfolding darkness like phantoms from some panicky 
cavern. But, literally interpreted in New York, staged 
with the kind of décor we used to see at the Utica stock 
company in the spring of 1906 and acted by the kind of 
soubrette who would lend such a protracted sibilance to 
the word divorce that it took up almost half the act, 
this early example of German expressionism became 
exquisitely adjusted to the season of mental collapse. 

I shall never forget the aging husband stumbling into 
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the room and, in the brief interval before his lady shot 
him in the back, discovering in rapid succession four 
lovers of Lulu who seemed to be holding a kind of Old 
Home Week in her parlor. There was the man’s own 
son getting her makeup all over his dinner coat. There 
was an unexplained acrobat hiding behind the chenille 
window curtains. And behind the screen were two 
other lovers, one a schoolboy (played by some veteran 
actor whose name I have forgotten) and the other a 
large, mannish woman whose earlier fondlings of Lulu 
had added just the nice soupgon of perversion which the 
little play had sadly lacked. 

I do not remember what happened next. Within a 
single fortnight I had already seen a comedy in which a 
college boy was rushed for a fraternity because—you'll 
never believe this one—because he had just gone Phi 
Beta Kappa. I had also seen a play in which one of 
the characters, made up as a gorilla, had leaped into the 
audience and rushed grunting down the aisle. I felt 
that I could no longer wait to see if, haply, a fifth lover 
of Lulu lurked in the umbrella stand. I fled from the 
theatre. I hurried to Bowling Green. I sat firmly upon 
the doorstep of the French Line until dawn came (by 
way of Brooklyn) to the Battery. I wanted to be the 
first in line that morning to book a passage for the other 
side of the world. 
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THERE are those people who say to me: “I think it 
must be simply wonderful to go to the theatre every 
night.”” On the other hand there are those who inquire, 
more out of curiosity than solicitude: ‘‘Don’t you get 
awfully sick of going to the theatre?” 

The answer to this last question—as to so many in 
this world—is ‘‘Yes—and no,” and I know no better 
way to suggest how precipitously varied is the life of a 
reviewer than by catching up and reproducing here a 
random handful of clippings from my scrapbook. 


I—“‘GOAT SONG” 
(From the New York ‘‘World,’”’ February 11, 1926) 


Revised in the leisure of a fifth night, seen this time 
by a comparatively prepared mind and with the further 
advantage of the better perspective which a seat back 
under the balcony affords, the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
digious ‘‘Goat Song” seems to me a great and beauti- 
ful play—a timeless, untethered play of the stature, 
say, of “Peer Gynt.” 
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For most of the driven, harried first-nighters it had 
proved too stupefying for their reports, whether oral or 
written, to be coherent. The flesh was willing but the 
spirit was weak. And we were alla little in the position 
of critics inured to ‘‘Tip-Toes” and asked suddenly to 
chronicle the advent of a “‘Parsifal.”’ 

As one on whom the full significance of Franz Wer- 
fel’s ‘‘Goat Song’’ dawned slowly and then only in the 
retrospect that began after the final curtain, I am in no 
position now to smile condescendingly at those too dull 
of wit to respond to its manifold beauties. But I beg 
leave at least to express an ingenuously incurable sur- 
prise at the kind of mind that is always made angry by 
what it cannot understand. There must be consider- 
able of Werfel’s intention that escapes me. I do not 
happen to know whether that derives from a defect in 
him or in me. But its effect is not to make me cross. 

One reason why those who relish “Goat Song’’ find 
difficulty in describing it to their sceptical neighbors is 
that it is palpably a play of double content—like a trunk 
with a false bottom, about the secret and function of 
which (if any) some of us are incorrigibly curious. Or 
perhaps it might be more prettily described as a ballet 
imagined and woven by a master who was himself less 
interested in the pastoral measures trod by the puppets 
on his stage than in the pattern of the nightmare riga- 
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doon danced by their shaky, giant, lurching shadows 
on the limitless white wall behind. 

“Goat Song”’ is a Viennese poet’s study of the brewing, 
the outbreak and the self-exhaustion of a rebellion—a 
dervish song of revolution sung from the high, remote 
Olympus of disillusion. 

In a trans-Danube countryside of the eighteenth 
century, to the sorrowing lady of its greatest house, a 
monster has been born—perhaps a curse upon that 
uncomprehending rooftree, perhaps the seed of Pan 
strayed back for a little time into a world made un- 
inhabitable for Pan. It is a creature so terrible, so 
unthinkable that they can neither kill nor look upon 
him. Then, after three and twenty years, even as this 
darkened house is striving to be a little festive for the 
betrothal of the second-born, the monster escapes. 

His apparition falls like a spark in the chaff of the 
countryside’s discontent. Gypsies, charcoal burners, 
peasants, clowns, Jews, the nameless, the landless, the 
human flotsam of that little world, all are fused into 
rebellion. Primal chaos raises its head—so ugly to all 
who are secure or righteous or smug, so beautiful to the 
despairing. 

They luxuriate in the sheer catharsis of destruction. 
Every temple, every house comes toppling down. The 
very ploughshares rust in furrows that run blood. The 
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Secret, the Denied One, is loosed on the world and the 
world falls down and worships. 

In the penultimate orgy in the church (where the 
student leader of the revolt has been at once crafty and 
intuitive and historically-minded enough to leash the 
monster behind the high altar) a maiden is offered up in 
sacrifice to the new godhead. And itisa disturbing and 
characteristic stroke of Werfel’s sardonic genius as a 
cartoonist that this time the immemorial virgin (though 
worshipped by the uncomprehending multitude as 
Iphigenia was worshipped at Aulis) is quite obviously 
surrendering herself to the unappeasable monster for 
private and spiteful reasons of her own. 

Well, even as the love-cry of the unseen sweeps over 
the gibbering crowd the tread of the avenging Janis- 
saries is heard on the roads. The rebels are shot down. 
In the final scene the revolution—blundering, incom- 
petent, self-destroying—has spent itself. No house is 
left standing, no law court, no granary, no school, no 
market, no church. The country is ashes—clean ashes. 

And strangely peaceful. Spring is in the air and a 
lovely morning light lies like.a sweet gossamer mantle on 
the wounds of the world. For a little breath in endless 
time it is perhaps such a world as it was before man de- 
posited on it the fearful pollution he fatuously calls 
civilization. To be sure, the reprise begins at once. 
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The sturdy plan happily the reconstruction of the old 
order. The scavenger has the carcass of the monster 
and will show it to all and sundry at so much a peep. 
The Jew is selling knickknacks for the houses about to 
be. The student leader of the revolt will dance in the 
air before high noon. 

The revolution was a failure, utter, complete. But 
what has happened may happen again. For the Iphi- 
genia of that renewing countryside walks the fields with 
the seed of the monster within her. On that threat, on 
that promise, on that prophecy, the curtain falls. 

The Guild has done this play beautifully. Its pro- 
duction, mounted by Simonson, directed by Ben Ami, 
is one of the memorable achievements of the American 
theatre. The cast isa mighty one. To George Gaul, 
who gives the most spacious performance of his career 
as the lord of the manor; to Alfred Lunt, who, as the 
dank, bitter, frustrated student leader of the uprising, 
trails clouds of the French Revolution through the rich 
tapestry of the play; to Lynn Fontanne, who, as the 
scornful, stricken Iphigenia in this altar piece, enters 
magnificently with him at last into one of the most 
beautiful colloquies of the modern theatre; to Dwight 
Frye, as the consciously futile Mirko; and to that one 
unfailing actor, Edward G. Robinson, who acts to per- 
fection the eternal Kibbitzer at the messy game which 
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Christendom ever plays—to these, Albert Bruning and 
other actors in this extraordinary tragedy, “Goat Song”’ 
must come as a memorable experience, meat to men who 
have been on a long diet of macaroons. Even if ‘Goat 
Song”’ proves too dismaying or too heady a potion for the 
million, they will remember it long after they have for- 
gotten a hundred other plays. And I will too. And 
you, perhaps. 


II—“AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY” 
(From the New York ‘‘World,” October 25, 1926) 


They tell me that Horace Liveright, our doughty 
fellow townsman who not only published ‘““An American 
* Tragedy”’ as a novel but also engineered its present suc- 
cess upon the stage, has decided to attend no more 
performances of the play. His reason for this stupefy- 
ing renunciation, it seems, is that the play as performed 
nightly at the Longacre (matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday) moves him too profoundly. Each time he 
has attended a performance the Liveright depths have 
been so shaken that next day he was just a wreck. 
Now, if all has gone as planned, the mighty Dreiser 
himself, but recently returned from foreign parts, has at 
last seen this puppet show contrived from his over- 
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whelming novel. And it would not surprise me a bit to 
hear that he too would refrain from a return visit to the 
Longacre. Indeed, I would even learn without amaze- 
ment that he had sworn off after the second act. Ido 
not know how perceptive a playgoer Theodore Dreiser 
is, but I should think the mess the theatre has made of 
“An American Tragedy” would permanently impair 
his health. 

It seems to me a gauche, spasmodic, almost childishly 
concocted melodrama, preposterously miscast. It is, I 
might add, a great success. Nor can its conspicuous 
rush of trade be dismissed as the mere temporary stam- 
pede of the ardent Dreiserites to see their cherished 
book doneintoaplay. After all, the sales of ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Tragedy”’ to date come to something less than 52,000 
copies, and besides in the audience in which I was 
embedded on Thursday night I doubt if one in fifty had 
ever heard of Theodore Dreiser. Indeed, after listen- 
ing to the entr’acte chatter and looking at the faces 
agape and breathing hard in my vicinity, I was moved 
to wonder whether my neighbors had recently read any- 
thing more taxing than the memoirs of the reticent Mrs. 
Browning. From this audience the capitally written 
and well acted seduction scene in Roberta Alden’s mean 
little bedroom elicited a hubbub that was neither 
laughter nor tears nor protest. It was just a chorus 
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of squeals and in a dim light the Longacre rather sug- 
gested a large, emotion-swept sty. 

To get as many of the bare facts of the book into a 
play as possible Patrick Kearney had to pack tight, 
and then sit on thelid. The resultant telescoping of the 
story has the odd effect of transforming Dreiser’s 
puzzled, storm-tossed, inert bit of American driftwood 
into an intensive Lothario. Indeed, as the play, with 
the nimbleness of a mountain goat, leaped from 
Roberia’s dingy bed to Sondra’s pillowy sofa on Thurs- 
day night, I could hear the dilettante bookworms 
around me murmuring: “Gee, that kid is cert’n’y a 
fast worker. That’s what he is, a fast worker. Yes, 
sir, a fast worker.” 

It seems to me too that Morgan Farley was the worst 
imaginable choice for the central réle. That, of course, 
is a faint exaggeration. One would prefer him, let us 
say, to Louis Mann in the réle. Or Gail Kane. But 
he does come near to being the exact opposite of the 
quality which Dreiser’s work called for. It is a trifle 
too much like casting Clifton Webb as Huckleberry Finn. 

As every one knows, ‘An American Tragedy” had its 
origins in the arrest, trial and execution of an ornery 
young nobody named Chester Gillette. What led 
Dreiser into the field of that murder and bade him fence 
it in as his own was its great normality, its suggestion 
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of disaster happening to the folks across the street. 
This was no Thaw case, lunatic spawn of the white 
lights, no Leopold and Loeb case, monstrously peopled 
as with creatures from some nether world. When, 
twenty years ago, the hapless Chester Gillette pushed 
poor Grace Brown beneath those whispering Adiron- 
dack waters, we were all sick with the sense that it was 
one of us who had done this thing. And Dreiser, brood- 
‘ing on what unperceived, casual wrong turning must 
have sent this drifting youth to the death house instead 
of to the brotherhood of Rotary, wrought at last the 
plodding epic called ‘“‘An American Tragedy.” Itisa 
great book, great in proportion as it earns the tacit 
sub-title “Even as You and I.” The play called for an 
actor who would suggest implicitly the average hum- 
drum American youngster. Mr. Farley is a museum 
piece. 

In addition to this natural handicap, his performance 
seemed to me quite distressing. He is a great one to 
dart about, being wistful with his elbows. And dra- 
matic schools should be led in droves to watch one scene 
of his as an admonishing example. ‘That is the scene 
in which the play tries to reproduce from the book the 
slow, sick, floundering indecision by which the plan to 
do away with Roberia rises like a shape of mist in 
Clyde’s miasmic torment. 
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First Clyde is discovered alone in his lodgings. Enter 
landlady, equipped with newspaper to read aloud to 
him an account of a drowning in Big Bittern Lake, a 
canoe upsetting, a girl’s death. As soon as he is left 
alone, Clyde must seize the paper and read it to himself 
and, since Mr. Farley is the kind of actor who expresses 
even mild surprise by wrenching his face out of drawing, 
you can imagine the playground for the emotions which 
that mobile face becomes during this reading. A play- 
ground? Nay, a Coney Island for the emotions, with 
merry-go-rounds, loop-the-loops and everything. Then, 
in case the audience should not be any too bright, Clyde 
next hurls the paper to the floor, trembles violently, 
then picks the paper up again with the agility of a slow 
motion picture, points to the article in the manner of a 
show window demonstrator and even says out loud: 
“Roberta cannot swim.’”’ He then shudders six times. 
If an intelligence test of subsequent audiences should 
indicate that even this is insufficient, I would suggest 
that Mr. Farley then lie face down on the floor and do 
an Australian crawl stroke as just another helpful hint. 


III—“THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY” 
(From the New York “‘World,’”’ October 9, 1927) 


At that lackadaisical and homely comedy, ‘“The Shan- 
nons of Broadway,’’ written by James Gleason and so 
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beautifully played by him, I beat my palms together 
and beamed rosily, and though Percy Hammond gazed 
at me, I suppose, with lazy surprise and George Jean 
Nathan eyed me with Arctic distaste, I battled unsuc- 
cessfully against that curious tendency to choke up with 
which you are familiar if, for instance, you ever tried to 
read Mr. Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol” aloud. 

Like Gleason’s earlier comedy ‘‘Is Zat So?” (at which 
one felt a similar exasperating impulse to chuckle and 
weep at the same time), this new piece is warm with a 
kind of gruff, jocular tenderness and if you respond to 
its humanity you are as unaware of its gimcrack two- 
by-four plot as you are of the plot of ‘“The Pickwick 
Papers,”’ say, or the plot of the sketches of domesticity 
by Clare Briggs. 

I defy the most frosty playgoer to sit quite unmoved 
through such a tossed-in scene as that in which the 
Shannons draw up two grating chairs in the lobby of 
their small-town hotel to watch the terrible, stranded 
vaudeville team of Allen and Allen run through their act. 
You see, Eddie Allen and the wife was canceled cold the 
night before, just after they’d laid out every last jitney 
for their wardrobe and everything. Eddie has already 
told his trouble across the hotel desk when he could not 
pay his bill. 

“The wife,’”’ he said, ‘‘has a bum bellows, see, so I 
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just laid the last smacker for a bottle of Father John’s— 
she gotta cold last week.in Waterbury, see—and she’s 
got two numbers with hoofin’ in both of ’em, so I was 
afraid the old bellows’d go bad on us, see? An’ Harry 
Hoffman was to come over from Boston to take a peek 
at the act, but he never showed. An’ I put in some 
new stuff, an’ I guess they was lookin’ to air us any- 
ways, and when the manager over to Clarkesville gave 
us these and those I up and take a smack at him after 
we'd had a word or two—so he leaves me out of the 
sugar and here we are a hell of a ways from 46th Street.” 

The wife with a bum bellows was only a kid. Eddie 
had taken her out of achorus. He had to give her the 
best of the breaks, good or bad. 

“You see,”’ he explained to Mickey Shannon, ‘‘she’s 
a dame and I’m a feller.” 

Well, it ends in the Shannons sitting down grimly to 
watch Allen and Allen do their turn, promising to for- 
give them their hotel bill and even help them on their 
way if the act seems to have a chance in the world. 

“Go ahead,” says Mrs. Shannon, ‘‘be comical.” 

And in that discouraging lobby, with their confiscated 
trunk disgorging the pathetic gewgaws of their ward- 
robe, they go to work, the little wife tearful and fright- 
ened, the young husband speaking with the eloquence of 
despair. To that canny, unsmiling audience he tries to 
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give some idea of their act, lifting up out of the trunk 
into the merciless daylight the costumes his wife had 
made for each song, waving his arms to indicate what 
the orchestra would be doing all this time, asking them 
to take on faith the swell imitation of Sophie Tucker 
the wife could contribute if only she had her health, and 
at last giving just a soupgon of his own imitations of 
Eddie Cantor and Al Jolson, with which they swing off 
into a hoofing exit. 

With sweat on his face and hands trembling, he 
dances a very jig of eagerness as he tries to make their 
little routine sound gay and important. At last he 
stands still and looks at his judges, while his wife gets 
behind him and cries a little into a red-spangled skirt 
she still holds in her hands. There isa moment of such 
deafening silence that the ticking of the big, cheap clock 
over the hotel desk sounds like a metronome of doom. 
Finally Mickey Shannon speaks. 

““Eddie,”’ he says, “‘it’s lousy.” 

And when you hear the measureless loving-kindness 
in Mickey Shannon’s voice as he says, ‘Eddie, it’s 
lousy,” you know why some of us cherish James Gleason 
above so many of the higher-and-mightier actors of his 
time. 

Eddie Allen—Eddie whose act is lousy and whose 
bride has a bum bellows—is played with tenderness and 
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truth and threadbare, jaunty gallantry by Harry Tyler. 
Tyler, who had Gleason’s own réle in “Is Zat So?” when 
that earlier comedy took to the English provinces a 
year ago, is a cousin of Gleason’s. And, indeed, the 
family is scattered all through the new play. It was 
primarily written, of course, for Lucille Webster (Mrs. 
Gleason), who is so good as Mrs. Shannon. ‘Then it is 
another cousin who weeps softly into the red-spangled 
skirt, and it is an aunt of Gleason’s who peers over the 
kindly spectacles of Ma Swanzey in “The Shannons 
of Broadway.” ‘That has been the way of show folk 
the world around time out of mind. To the likes of 
Gleason the theatre is a homestead and each perform- 
ance is as truly a tribal rite as a Christmas dinner. 

Gleason’s mother was a Crolius, and the name of 
Crolius keeps bobbing up in the program of the new 
play just as it used to do in the programs of the old 
Boston Theatre when his grandfather was a walking 
gentleman and Croliuses abounded in every bill. So, in 
due time, young Gleason made his own first entrance 
there before he could walk, and I suppose he will still 
be making entrances when once more he has to be 
carried. 

One of his earliest rdles in an old melodrama was that 
of the infant girl who was revealed in the prologue afloat 
on a cake of ice. Of young Gleason on that touching 
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occasion it was only required that he kick and squirm 
realistically the while a crouching stage hand (thinly 
disguised as the wild Atlantic) rocked the ice cake 
alarmingly and his own mother (as the young mother 
in the play) clung to it in talented despair. 

At that time it was said that Master Gleason was 
only two, although of course one must always take these 
statements about any actor’s age with a grain of salt. 
I doubt, however, if he now remembers the performance, 
and I tell the tale here only to suggest that “The 
Shannons of Broadway” is the kind of play which 
somehow gets written only by the playwright who has 
had that kind of good running start in the theatre. 


IV—“‘*THOU DESPERATE PILOT’’ 
(From the New York ‘‘World,”’ March 8, 1927) 


The yearning little girl from Humansville, Mo., got 
some finery out of the trunk in the attic and played 
charades again last night. 

She had everything according to her heart’s desire, 
with bits out of Shakespeare to sprinkle her fine 
speeches, with nothing less than the turquoise Medi- 
terranean as her background and with a fine, big, 
handsome hero named, it need hardly be said, Lord 
Eric Hamilton. 
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And they played her elegant piece for her on the 
Morosco stage, and when it was all over there she was 
herself (as in a wistful Humansville day dream), clutch- 
ing her velvet and ermine and gardenias about her as 
great divas do in paintings, bowing right and left while 
the haute monde (led by Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
Louis Wiley) cried ‘Author! Author!” 

One who watched that triumph fondly came so inflated 
to his waiting typewriter that only such full-blown 
sentences would serve to report the mere bleak fact that 
last night at the Morosco Theatre there was presented 
for the first time in this borough a new three-act 
romance by Zoe Akins called ‘‘Thou Desperate Pilot.” 

Miss Akins is a strange mixture of dramatic poet and 
romantical nursemaid. And her new play is, accord- 
ingly, a strange mixture of beautiful letters, fine theatre 
and red plush pomposity. There are scenes finely 
imagined and exquisitely wrought in ‘‘Thou Desperate 
Pilot,” and each one will be followed almost immedi- 
ately by a scene which could be acted appropriately 
only by a stage struck girl strutting up and down the 
parlor with a chenille portiére trailing behind her to 
make her feel elegant. 

It is the kind of a play which is simply no good unless 
its scenes unfold in a Casino on the Riviera, with the 
heartless tinkle of champagne glasses, the blue of the 
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sea, the mad carnival of the confetti-filled air, the gay, 
desperate laughter shrilling to a shriek in the vain effort 
to drown the clamor of a breaking heart. 

It is the kind of play one always writes after having 
made one’s first visit to Monte Carlo and drunk in, 
wide-eyed, the proud and flagrantly mendacious tale of 
the number of persons who have killed themselves there 
that season. It is understood that with a few dull excep- 
tions, practically every one sooner or later leaps off 
the opalescent cliff at dawn at Monte Carlo. 

Therefore we traveled ones did not need those helpful 
moments when one of the Akins characters would 
obligingly stride to the rear of the stage and, with nose 
almost pressed on the distant sky, ask in measured tones: 

“Mathilde, has any one—leaped—from the cliff— 
this year?”’ ; 

Under the spell of Miss Crother’s baton nearly every 
one got to acting that way last night, and only Miriam 
Hopkins, who gave a really beautiful performance, was 
entirely free from such lingering caresses of Miss Akins’ 
lovely speeches. And when, at one time or another, it 
fell to one of the actors to tell the audience what the 
title meant and in what scene Romeo had coined the 
phrase it was all the presumably impatient stage man- 
ager could do to persuade him to part with the darling 
speech and go on to the next. 
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Thus Helen Ware and the beautiful and gifted: 
Roberta Beatty and Ullrich Haupt all got up on stilts 
for the evening. But very likely that is the way to 
play these elegant pretences. When Miss Beatty (as 
Lord Eric’s heartbroken wife) must say that his infi- 
delity at forty is like the reddening of the sumac in 
frightened flight from the snows, and when Miss Fitz- 
allen must sit on a Riviera sofa and cast forth speeches 
which begin with ‘‘Was it Socrates who said that there 
is a beast called beauty, etc.,” the temptation to act up 
must be considerable. 

And if Miss Akins’ puppets seem a trifle highly 
colored, one must remember that compared with the 
gaudy folk one actually does meet on the Riviera, her 
play’s most florid passages seem like an exceptionally 
drab page out of George Gissing. 


V—"EAST LYNNE” 


(From the New York “World,” March 11, 1926) 


At the Greenwich Village Theatre last evening, the 
actors and some of the audience had lots and lots of 
fun making sport of poor, old “East Lynne.’ It was 
a revival made in the same mood and for the same pur- 
pose that animated the facetious resuscitation of 
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“Fashion” by this very crowd a couple of years or so 
back. 

But this time, for some obscure reason, I felt a curi- 
ous impulse to fly to the defense. When the players 
were flinging themselves around the stage in the mon- 
strous poses of a bygone day and when, at each soliloquy 
and each aside, the audience tittered scrupulously, I 
had to suppress an unworthy yearning to rise, lift one 
superb hand to still the tumult and cry out: ‘‘Stop, 
she’s somebody’s mother.’’ 

The point of such a production—roughly akin as it 
is to one of Master Held’s bogus woodcuts—is, I sup- 
pose, that grandpa and grandma were not quite bright. 
In the ’70’s, the ’80’s and even the ’g0’s veritable 
freshets of tears attended each performance of this 
silly, old play made out of Mrs. Henry Wood’s lugubri- 
ous novel. For the piece was a favorite with the stock 
company audiences and was nightly clasped to the same 
bosoms which, back home under the evening lamps, 
also heaved convulsively in response to ‘‘St. Elmo.” 

And I suppose, too, that in 1960, the little experi- 
mental group down at that funny old theatre on Morn- 
ingside Heights will revive ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose” and 
the archeologists in the audience will fairly shake with 
condescending amusement at the kind of theatrical 

fare which used to so entrance poor old Mr. Woollcott 
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and poor old Mr. Benchley when they were lads. If 
any such revival does take place in 1960, I intend to 
come back from Avignon to guard our memories. And 
if the insufferable upstarts of the press of that day ven- 
ture to say that ‘‘Abie’’ was much overrated in my 
day, I shall beg leave to inquire: ‘‘By whom?” 

Also, I kept wondering last evening whether, if ‘‘East 
Lynne’”’ were played honestly with some such actress 
as Margaret Anglin as Lady Isabel, we would find that 
there was a tear left in it after all. 

At the Greenwich Village, of course, it was played 
with the tongue in the cheek—the caricaturing capi- 
tally managed by Mary Blair, Charles Fleming and, 
as that ‘‘bold, bad man,” Sir Francis Levison (whom 
the audience hissed with gusto), Stanley Howlett. It 
was played with a rheumatic curtain, fearful op’ry 
house scenery and a great, antiquarian relish—plus en- 
tr’acte ballads, such as ‘‘Take Back Your Gold,” and, 
of course, the famous incidental strains of ‘‘Then You'll 
Remember Me.” 

It should be added that, instead of costuming it in 
the styles affected when the play was new, the manage- 
ment elected to use the mode of the early ’90’s, when, 
to be sure, ‘‘East Lynne’’ was still going strong in more 
rural communities: 

It was all idly and pleasantly amusing enough as a 
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stunt, but I must confess to a certain embarrassment 
when the era of Marion Talley, Lady Cathcart and 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’ has the effrontery to titter at the 
naiveté of any bygone day. 


VI—“OUTWARD BOUND” 


(From “Vanity Fair,’ March, 1924) 


It was back in 1904 that the late Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
was discreetly drawing men aside at the Garrick Club, 
in Bedford Street, to confide his new alarms about the 
sanity of little Mr. Barrie. 

“Barrie has gone out of his mind, Frohman,” he 
explained sadly. ‘“‘I am sorry to say it, but you ought 
to know it. He’s just read mea play. He is going to 
read it to you, so I am warning you. I know I have 
not gone woozy in my own mind, because I have tested 
myself since hearing the play. But Barrie must be 
mad. He has written four acts, all about fairies, chil- 
dren and Indians, running through the most incoherent 
story you ever listened to. And what do you suppose? 
The last act is to be set on top of trees!” 

That was the first warning that a play called ‘‘Peter 
Pan” had been born. We can imagine similar misgiv- 
ings in the minds of many theatrical managers to whom 
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young Mr. Sutton Vane, sometime song-and-dance man 
of the provincial music halls, may have taken a play of 
his called “Outward Bound,” at which, as it turned 
out, great, rapt, deeply responsive audiences were one 
day to gather both in New York and London. Here 
was no celebrated and already prosperous Barrie, but the 
undistinguished son of another Sutton Vane, who had 
been known in Piccadilly and the Strand as the most 
prolific writer of popular melodramas of his time. Now 
behold his son, peddling the script of an odd, elliptical, 
religious play, unlike any with which the English stage 
was familiar. 

It is not difficult to picture the average English 
theatrical manager growing quite red in the neck with 
laughter about it. Somehow, I seem to see him flour- 
ishing his mid-day cigar at the Ivy restaurant and mur- 
muring: ‘‘These playwrights! These playwrights! I 
thought I knew the worst they could do; but, believe 
it or not, old Vane’s son came into my office this morn- 
ing and wanted me to read a play of his in which—-s’ 
help me—all the characters are dead!” 

The three scenes of “Outward Bound” are laid aboard 
a shrouded craft that is steaming silently from this world 
to the next. It is a play that looks at heaven, and it 
was perhaps inevitable that the cathedral hush which 
its beautiful first performance induced in New York 
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should have been broken by at least one or two shrill 
yelps of “Blasphemy! Flippancy! Blasphemy!’’ Here, 
for once in a generation, a playwright’s fancy wistfully 
renews the immemorial quest into the life that is be- 
yond the reach of most mortal eyes. In a play of ex- 
traordinarily engrossing design and substance, he re- 
sumes the age-old inquiry into the nature of God and 
the quality of His mercy. And because there is laugh- 
ter and irony, and a little human jauntiness, and more 
than one rueful smile in “Outward Bound,” certain 
panic-struck persons set up an ancient mob cry. The 
same vigilantes would have made short work of that 
upstart juggler who, in the matchless French legend, 
did his whole humble repertoire of tricks as an offering 
to Our Lady. She, as it happened, was well pleased, 
for She smiled and blessed him. 

Perhaps, however, that is not an ancient cry at all, 
but one you would hear more often and more explicably 
in this godless age. We have noticed as a curious cir- 
cumstarice that those who make it their special business 
to rescue the Almighty from the undignified positions 
into which they find Him forever floundering are always 
presenting Him as somewhat less likable than grandpa. 
Indeed, they most often picture Him as touchily re- 
quiring the kind of tiptoe obsequiousness which men 
and women usually accord only to moribund uncles of 
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great wealth and unannounced testamentary intention. 
They would have us believe that He commands us to 
love Him—always as dismaying an injunction as that 
with which the gruesome Miss Havisham chilled poor 
Pip when, after he had been led trembling into her 
sepulchral presence, she gazed upon him gloomily and 
said: ‘‘Play, boy.”” And they picture Him as requir- 
ing the kind of awestruck, hat-in-hand demeanor that 
would have embarrassed grandpa fearfully. 

This idea of God is easier to understand in a genera- 
tion which, in this corner of the world, at least, treats 
God as it would a spare room; something to be opened 
only on great occasions. Compared with the lusty and 
earthy mysteries which enlivened and confirmed the 
hearty, living faith of the Middle Ages, the rather gal- 
lant light-heartedness of ‘Outward Bound” seems al- 
most timidly circumspect. 

But those rougher and more jocular mysteries were 
wrought and watched and enjoyed in the days when 
God was a part of all men’s daily thoughts and works. 
He walked with them in the fields and sat down with 
them over the bread and cheese and wine at sundown. 
Close enough to be part of their jokes and their pains, 
He stood beside them in the days when they cared 
enough about Him and believed in Him hard enough 
to fling to the startled stars so unmatched a marvel as 
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the Cathedral which still stands in the town called 
Chartres. 

It is not within the province of these few program 
notes for “Outward Bound” to describe with what art 
and what imagination and what fine instinct its author, 
and the extraordinary troupe of players it found in 
America, between them, achieved in its three acts a 
breathless apprehension. You can imagine the dawn of 
that. apprehension in the minds of this motley ship’s 
company—an earnest young clergyman; a high-toned 
trollop; two frightened, clinging lovers who have com- 
mitted suicide (stowaways, these); a sardonic wastrel; 
a good humored and humble little charwoman, anxious 
to know if her cottage in heaven will ‘‘’ave a good 
sink”; and a complacent merchant prince. 

You can imagine the tension of that moment, when 
it dawns on the wastrel why this ship is sailing with so 
scant a crew and with never a port or starboard light 
to warn the tossing sea; and why, too, he had been un- 
able to remember under what circumstances and with 
what destination in mind he had come aboard. You 
can imagine the electricity that is astir in the theatre 
when they realize suddenly that the movement has 
stopped, that the engines are still, that the ship is in 
port at last. 

Here they all are, bound now for heaven and hell, in 
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a ship that cannot put back to let any one of them make 
eleventh hour changes in his luggage—his pitiful little 
luggage of things done and left undone on earth. 

Nor is it possible here to expound Mr. Vane’s Book 
of Revelations, which, as a matter of fact, this recorder 
found far from nourishing and far from believable. But 
it should be said that by never a word or gesture, by 
never a glance out across the footlights, does the author 
of ‘Outward Bound” point a moral or shake a finger 
of admonition. But in no time the strong suction of 
the play draws the audience aboard the nameless craft. 
Each onlooking sinner knows full well that, save for a 
little extra time in which to consider and perhaps re- 
pack that luggage, he, too, is on the boat—sailing with 
terrible swiftness to he knows not what. 

We saw this spell work with the first New York 
audience which a succession of limousines and taxis 
had deposited (grand and brimful of food) at the door 
of the Ritz Theatre. Nota bad lot, these first-nighters. 
To be sure, they are an incorrigibly trivial group of 
mortals, spending without heed or stint the forty winks 
allotted to them out of eternity for their visit on this 
earth. They have just a moment here; but, unlike 
you and your friends, they spend a lot of that moment 
in fierce preoccupation with such questions as the con- 
duct of their neighbors, the intricacies of the income 
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tax, and the wisdom of taking a partner out of an 
original two-bid double. Unlike you and your friends, 
they devote an incredibly small part of each year to 
speculation as to how and why they came on earth and 
what about it. 

Mr. Vane’s play stopped them short. He came to 
them with his odd blend of modern tolerance and an 
ancient piety, and they could not choose but hear. It 
was the memory of their wide eyes and their silent pro- 
cession out of the theatre when the piece was done 
which made it at once so exasperating and so amusing 
an experience to pick up one newspaper next day and 
learn from its short, severe review that we had all been 
attending a flippant and blasphemous play. 
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LET me in this discourse recount for the information 
and, perhaps, annoyance of its readers the mechanics 
of chance by which they made me what I am today. 
Many of us like to hear how anyone plying some odd 
trade (the State Executioner, for instance, or the vil- 
lage butcher, or Frank Campbell, the undertaker) 
happened to go in for it. What follows, then, is the 
apologia of one who spends his days and nights in 
going to pieces. 

Myself when young, as Omar put it, was ever im- 
moderately amused at the career of the Grand Rapids 
citizen whose profession it was to put worm-holes in 
tables and highboys so they would look nice and an- 
tique. It seemed an occupation so cramping and so 
improbable. If, as a barefoot boy with cheeks of tan, 
he ever looked into the mists of his own future, it seems 
hardly probable that his day-dreams envisaged such 
a life work as that. 

Then there is always the story of that man whose 
sole task it was for thirty years to guard and polish the 
old Civil War cannon down in Town Hall Square. It 
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was a long, elaborate, detailed story working up at last 
to that day when his good wife, noticing that the fret- 
work of care had recently appeared on his once serene 
forehead, nerved herself to ask him gently what, if 
anything, was troubling him. 

““Well, my dear,” he whispered reluctantly, as if 
loth to burden the little woman with the weighty prob- 
lems of a man’s world, ‘‘things haven’t been going 
just right down at the cannon.” 

I smile at that one, too, but now and again the smile 
has the grace to fade from these old lips when I stop 
to think that after all, I myself have drifted into a 
life work that is at least as incredible and as highly 
specialized as the polishing of cannons or the antiquing 
of what-nots. For, by a set of curious chances, I find 
myself engaged in the business—the business, mind you 
—of going to the theatre. I do not write plays. I 
do not act plays. I do not even produce plays. I 
merely go to see them. By contracts between the 
party of the first part and party of the second part and 
all that sort of thing, my life is actually so arranged 
that in the past dozen years I have not only attended 
two thousand first nights in New York, London, Paris 
and Berlin, but far from paying for the privilege, am 
myself paid for the inconvenience. 

I remember a morning in June, 1918, when I had 
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shared a ditch all night with another newspaperman, 
whose singularly gloomy expression greeted me with 
the rising of the sun. We had dropped off to sleep at 
so discreet a distance from the German guns that I 
could hardly account for the melancholy in his eyes. 

““My God,” he said, looking around him at the un- 
troubled meadow, ‘“‘I was always a non-producer back 
home and now I’m a non-combatant in the war.” 

Well, I am a non-combatant in the theatre. I am, 
God help me, a dramatic critic and (with time off for 
bad behavior, minor operations, croquet tournaments, 
motor trips in France and such of my personal atten- 
tion as was required by the war with Germany) have 
been a dramatic critic ever since one rainy night in 
February, 1914. What follow here, therefore, are the 
partial confessions of.a professional playgoer. Partial 
(I can hear an acid voice inquiring) to whom? 

Professional playgoing seems to me hardly a career 
which a decent man would deliberately map out for 
himself, any more than one would plan an exclusive 
diet of macaroons or lemon meringue pie. Yet, 
through sundry channels, I am annually made aware 
that an appallingly large proportion of each class gradu- 
ating from Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia 
leave the campus ‘secretly, though vaguely, resolved 
to become dramatic critics. Certainly this is true of 
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those who are minded to write at all. I don’t know 
why but so it is. 

Indeed, the prevalence of this aspiration is a source 
of bewilderment, anger and disgust in the bosoms of 
the old time newspapermen who still rule the City 
Rooms of New York and other Eastern communities. 
The applicants, mere masses of pink skin and raccoon 
skin, are wont to make their tentative inquiries during 
the Christmas holidays preceding their last commence- 
ment. Such postulants as get past the office boy and 
totter, without being killed or wounded, as far as the 
Managing Editor’s sanctum, usually blurt out their 
horrid ambition within the first two or three sentences. 

“Well, my boy,” the great man may say, ‘‘and what 
part of the newspaper business do you plan to uplift?’’ 

“‘T would like it, sir,’ says the neophyte, ‘‘if I could 
be sent to review plays.” 

There ensues at this point a blood-curdling yell from 
the chief. Sometimes the paperweight just misses the 
startled ear of the applicant as he dashes to the door, 
secretly resolving (en route) to take up law or um- 
brella-mending. Sometimes he is found next day by 
the charwoman cowering behind the file rack, weak 
from lack of food and still chalky with fear. 

It was not soin my day. In my day (a hazy period 
in American life, bounded on the north by the Hudson- 
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Fulton Celebration and on the south by the adminis- 
tration of James A. Garfield) any one of us afflicted 
with the itch to write looked forward to the day when 
he would cover the big stories breaking at the cross- 
roads of the world. He might expect to begin humbly 
as a small-time necrologist or as a watcher at the Night 
Court. But surely there would come a day when he, 
and he alone, would be within range of the City Editor’s 
eye on the morning of John D. Rockefeller’s murder in 
his library or the elopement of Lillian Russell with the 
faintly surprised William Jennings Bryan. He saw 
himself, in short, recognized at last as the logical suc- 
cessor to Richard Harding Davis, taking a hansom 
from Delmonico’s to the first night at Weber & Fields, 
bowing genially to this celebrity or that, and lifting a 
flawless opera hat to Maude Adams as she passed into 
the crowd, nodding wistfully over her shoulder at him. 
Eventually, of course—when he was thirty perhaps— 
he would marry someone (Marguerite Clarke probably), 
retire to a neat little hunting box in the Adirondacks, 
and, out of his years of adventurous experiences, write 
brilliant fiction that would outsell all the popular books 
of the year. 

This, I say, was the rough idea we all had and, 
though Davis was not only a master of romance but 
a man as handsome as he was heavenly kind and gal- 
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lant, there was not a spindling, bespectacled youngster 
headed for Park Row who did not regard it as quite 
feasible that he should step into the shoes of Richard 
Harding Davis. 

But now, they all want to be dramatic critics. I 
would gather as much from the bushel of mail that is 
dumped on the desk each week in my office at the New 
York World. In addition to the routine communica- 
tions such as the engraved assurance that I would 
covet the new Marmon model (without so much as a 
postscript to suggest how I could pay for it) or the 
gratifying announcement that I am listed in (and can 
now subscribe for) ‘America’s Twenty Thousand Best 
Families,” the letters when opened prove, as a rule, to 
follow one of two formule. There is the letter from 
the matron from Davenport, Iowa, or Wheeling, West 
Virginia, who says that she has been asked to read a 
paper before the Woman’s Monday Afternoon Literary 
and Pleasure Club. The paper, which is to be ready 
for the next meeting, is to cover the history of dramatic 
art from its inception up to and including the Fall of 
1927, and she would like me to tell her what to say. 

The other regulation inquiries are from the young- 
sters of either gender who want to become dramatic 
critics and, being uncertain as to how that is usually 
brought about, ask me how it happened in my own case. 
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To these inquiries, which have always stunned me 
to the point of dropping them into the wastebasket, 
this chapter is intended as an open letter in reply. I 
shall try to tell as honestly as I can how I happened to 
become a dramatic critic. It is, of course, thoroughly 
understood by you and by me that most of us are 
where we are today, instead of somewhere else, through 
the blind operations of inconsiderate chance, but, ad- 
mitting all of that, I submit herewith those deflections 
of the result which I seem to have contributed out of 
my own will. 

I think it began when, as a small boy in Kansas 
City, our family happened to move into a singularly 
ugly house in Aldine Place, across the street from one 
occupied by the late Roswell Martin Field, of the 
Kansas City Star. This lanky and lovable brother of 
Eugene Field was childless and he did so love children. 
So we all benefited thereby. In the column he ran in 
the Star (for there were columns as well as giants in 
those days), he used to report, presumably as an in- 
spiring model for the less orderly, the fact that every 
night before going to bed I was given to brushing my 
tooth. If any of us got hurt in play, Mr. Field would 
disentangle himself from his porch rocker, come loping 
to the rescue and, as a soothing gesture of comfort, take 
us all down to the drugstore at the corner of Broadway 
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and Twelfth Street for ice-cream sodas. I remember 
that my little friends in the neighborhood used some- 
times to fling me from the verandah to the cement 
pavement below, in the full knowledge that my ensu- 
ing shrieks of pain, surprise, and resentment would 
rouse the slumbering Mr. Field and lead to his standing 
treat all around. 

Well, when I was five years old, he stopped around 
at the house one day at luncheon time and took me to 
see a fellow Kansas Citizen named Eddie Foy, in an 
extravaganza entitled ‘Sinbad, the Sailor,” then play- 
ing at the Coates Opera House. I knew that he was 
able thus to pass the magic portal of the temple be- 
cause he was a member of the Star staff who sometimes 
reviewed new plays as they passed through Kansas 
City on their way West. And then and there, I be- 
lieve, I resolved to enter at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity this otherwise unattractive profession which 
included among its consolations free access to the 
theatre. 

The next factor that I contributed was my decision 
to go to college. I never made any secret of the fact 
that I borrowed the money to take me through four 
years at Hamilton, and it always amused me that this 
circumstance (in the eyes of those sent on expensively 
by doting parents from the good preparatory schools) 
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gave me the air of one struggling for an education with 
an almost Lincolnian heroism. But I knew then, as I 
know now, that I went to college for the same reason 
which, I genuinely believe, governs most of those who 
matriculate with one registrar or another from Amherst 
to Leland Stanford. I wanted to postpone for another 
four years the discovery, by myself as well as by others, 
that there was nothing in the dread mystery of making 
a living which I would ever be able to do. 

After college, thanks chiefly to the friendly back- 
patting by an older and better newspaperman (Samuel 
Hopkins Adams no less), I became a reporter. 

But even that was a second choice. Primarily, I 
wanted to become a teacher and actually got so far as 
to apply for the principalship of the high school at 
Hudson, New York. The Hudson school board was 
gracious and encouraging, but during the tea table 
conference in what passed for a mansion in Hudson, 
one of its more taciturn members took me aside. Ina 
whisper he explained that, whereas the ordinances of 
the town were modern enough to frown on corporal 
punishment, it was an open secret that the principal 
must be prepared to thrash the occasional hoodlum 
among the students. Tranquil months might drift 
by without its ever being necessary actually to join 
combat. But that would be only because the principal 
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was able subtly to convince the entire student body that 
he could, were he so inclined, take the toughest brute 
in the senior class and beat the living daylight out of 
him. 

This colloquy was held in a bay window which looked 
out on the elm-lined street of the old riverside town not 
far from Albany. At the moment three students were 
on their way home from football practice, their alarm- 
ing bulk increased by the doggy high-necked sweaters 
of yesteryear. 

“‘There,”’ said my counselor on the school board, 
“could you scare the wits out of one of those?” 

So I decided to become a reporter. 

For reasons which, in long retrospect, strike me as a 
trifle morbid, my first ambition was to go on the staff 
of a Philadelphia paper and, with a form of low 
cunning which I now deplore, instead of going man- 
fashion to the Managing Editor, asking him for a job 
and being thrown out, I went instead to the wife of 
the Editor-in-Chief and petitioned her for a letter of 
introduction. She told me that it would be too much 
trouble to write me one but that if I would hop on a 
trolley car, she would telephone to the office while I 
was en route and warn the paper of what was about 
to befall journalism in Philadelphia. I forget now 
whether the latch of the door stuck or whether I was 
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unable to find what I suppose, in those primitive days’ 
was called my tippet. At all events, I was still in the 
hall when she put the telephone call through and I 
underwent an experience akin to climbing out of one’s 
grave and reading one’s own epitaph. I heard her say: 

“‘Now Mr. Dwyer, I don’t know whether this boy 
will be able to write, but he should make a good reporter 
because he is the damnedest, nosiest person I ever met.” 

Mr. Dwyer was able to resist even this opportunity, 
and, as it happened, it was as a reporter on the New 
York Times that I finally went to work, going through 
all the early slavery under one of those exhausting 
obituary editors who, if an old washwoman died in the 
Bronx, must needs have her looked up in ‘‘Who’s 
Who” on the chance that she might have been prom- 
inent in society or the seven arts. But, in time, I too 
had my shot at the larger events in the passing show, 
shuffling ankle-deep all day in the freezing slush in 
lower Broadway while the Equitable Building burned, 
and shrinking in the White House shrubbery on that 
gray morning when Woodrow Wilson came out on the 
verandah to stand bareheaded while a thousand men 
from Princeton sang ‘‘Old Nassau” before he stepped 
into his carriage and drove up Pennsylvania Avenue 
to become President of the United States. It was as 
a footloose reporter who never could remember to go 
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to bed that I heard the wireless calls for help come in 
from the sinking Titanic, and on another night reached 
the sidewalk in front of the old Metropole in time to 
see the crumpled body of Herman Rosenthal lying 
there dead of the wounds for which Lieutenant Becker 
and the four gunmen were one day to pay a heavy price. 

I think that they then made me dramatic critic 
because I was sitting around looking as if I had nothing 
to do on the day when my predecessor, Adolph Klauber, 
handed in his resignation. If I, in turn, decided to 
snatch at this opportunity even though it meant that 
Richard Harding Davis would be without any successor 
at all, it may have been—who knows what unseen 
motives rule the traffic within the human heart?— 
because my predecessor had married Jane Cowl, and I 
unconsciously assumed that that presumably pleasant 
experience was a perquisite of the critic’s job. It 
turned out that I was wrong about that. 

Since then, I have discovered that newspapermen 
are roughly divided into two classes—those who be- 
come dramatic critics and those who write editorials 
deploring the low estate into which dramatic criticism 
has fallen in our time. On this point the New York 
Times and the Detroit Free Press have waxed singu- 
larly eloquent of late. The old charge of venality is 
seldom heard and, indeed, I think that the latter-day 
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play reviewers of New York and Chicago, at least, are 
a pretty honest lot. I used to hear tales of a producer 
who would implore all critics to write plays, and of 
whom it was said that his office safe was fairly bulging 
with their manuscripts, locked up, I suppose, for pos- 
terity. Hehadneverreadthem. He had been willing 
to pay advance royalties on them but he had drawn 
the line at reading them. I cannot say that this was 
true or if he ever got his money’s worth in kind words. 
‘Although I would like to be able at this point to record 
the crushing language in which I spurned a similar 
offer, as it happens none was ever made to me. 

Now and again, one of our number does seem to me 
to display a kind of isolated enthusiasm for some per- 
formance in which his office is mysteriously interested, 
but for the most part, the business of play reviewing in 
America is, I think, honestly conducted. And indeed, 
the chief accusation under which we cower is not that 
of dishonesty, but of flippancy. We are accused one 
and all of antic dispositions and are pictured as being 
ever cheaply jocular at the expense of the sensitive 
players. Those who thus admonish us have, it strikes 
me, a needlessly offensive name for such didoes. They 
never by any chance call it the Smart-Percy or the 
Smart-George Jean, but always the Smart-Aleck school 
of criticism. 
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It is often, I think, a question as to which is the less 
pretentious way to meet the occasional problem which 
the pretentiousness of the theatre itself is ever pre- 
senting. Thus, recently New York was drawn into a 
mild uproar over the importation of a play from Paris, 
called “‘The Captive,” which dealt with an abnormal 
love relation between two women. For their hardi- 
hood in entering into so improper a path in the theatre, 
the actors were all dragged off to the police court and 
released only after their promise never, never to do it 
again. I think it is an open question whether the 
reader of a newspaper is better served when such a 
first-night is made the subject of a long What-Is-The- 
Theatre-Coming-To? editorial or merely lightly dis- 
missed as by Frank Vreeland in the Evening Telegram, 
under the caption, ‘‘'The Man Who Married a Numb 
Wife,” and by Robert Benchley in Life, under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘Mama Love Mama?” 

And what puzzles me still more is the repeated sug- 
gestion that this is some new murrain which has seized 
the poor old theatre. In reply, I would merely like to 
state that there were wisecrackers before ever the 
term was invented, and that the most frolicsome of my 
colleagues who try thus to escape from the sheer glum- 
ness of continual disparagement, are just old sober- 
sides compared to one who was not without honor in 
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an elder day. All of us, from H. T. Parker in Boston, 
to Ashton Stevens in Chicago, are solemn and decorous 
fellows compared with one who was an old meanie in 
Denver before ever I came into this world. That was 
Eugene Field, who, long before he wrote those poems 
for the children who loved him, was the singularly 
frolicsome dramatic critic of the Denver Tribune. 
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BUT WHY ELIHU ROOT? 


My college—which, despite that small but possessive 
pronoun, does belong less to me than I to it—is a little 
college. It is a remote, cloistered, uncommonly rustic 
academy called Hamilton, and I know no lovelier corner 
of America than its high, gracious campus, through the 
vistas of whose ancient elms and poplars the idling 
Sophomores look out for forty miles across the Oriskany 
Valley to the far, sunlit foothills of the Adirondacks. 
Indeed, its graduates encounter only one fly in the 
rich ointment of their affection. One does become 
worn down through the years by the irritation induced 
when stereotyped men from such wholesale factories as 
Harvard and Yale ask, in unfeigned ignorance: ‘‘Hamil- 
ton? Hamilton? Where is that?”’ 

I am not referring to such intentional and elephan- 
tine slurs as those whereby Heywood Broun, himself 
an as yet undischarged Harvard man, invariably pre- 
tends to confuse Hamilton with what I assume to be 
another up-state college called, as I remember, Hobart. 
I am referring, rather, to the honest ignorance of the 
masses—or perhaps I should say, the other masses, 
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I am referring especially to the discontent which gnaws 
me whenever the newspapers, if under the painful ne- 
cessity of referring to my Alma Mater at all, invariably 
identify Hamilton by the maddening phrase, ‘‘the 
college where Elihu Root comes from.” 

It is quite true that Mr. Root does come from Hamil- 
ton, and, which is rather more important as well as 
more gratifying, it is also true that he goes back to it. 
His father, his brother, his son—these have been in the 
faculty. He himself is now, and these many years 
has been, the president of the toiling and belabored 
trustees. ‘The Root homestead, with its matchless and 
fragrant garden, looks out sleepily across the campus, 
and has looked out across the campus since George III 
was the foolish king of a foolish England. 

It is equally true that I cherish a profound admira- 
tion for Mr. Root, whose brother labored patiently, 
if vainly, to instill in me a proper passion for Gauss, 
Equations and the Binomial Theorem. Indeed, I am 
one of many who deeply regret that this country has 
not made fuller use of the great gifts, the fine equipment, 
and the austere patriotism of this incomparable states- 
man. 

But, after all, other men of ability have gone out 
into the world from Hamilton College. In particular, 
many men have gone out from it into the world of 
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beautiful (or, sometimes, of merely good-looking) 
letters. And you would think that the newspapers 
might occasionally make mention of the men of their 
own craft who have come down from the hill in various 
degrees of grace and disgrace. At least, that is what 
you would think, if you did not know newspapermen; 
if you did not know how little honor they have always 
paid to their own guild, and how truly ironic is the 
amused tolerance of their laughter, when the occasional 
outsider accuses them of that mutual admiration which 
has come to be known as log-rolling. 

Josh Billings, the prankful Poughkeepsie awkshuneer, 
was a Hamilton man. And Charles Dudley Warner, 
after ‘“‘being a boy’’ on a wind-swept Berkshire farm, 
slung his spelling book and his geography over his 
shoulder and started up the same Parnassian path. 
So did Chester Lord, the great Managing Editor of the 
Sun in Dana’s day. Then, one of Lord’s reporters was 
a bright lad of a somewhat later vintage, named Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Later came Henry Kitchell Webster, 
Arthur Bullard, Harry Dounce. There is no room 
here for the long list of Hamilton men who have helped 
keep the gazettes of this land literate. 

Then Ezra Pound, by an odd whirligig of chance, 
shifted, after his Freshman year, from the chill, citified 
University of Pennsylvania to the blander groves of 
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Hamilton. An odd wight was the undergraduate Ezra, 
regarded a bit askance by his puzzled contemporaries. 
One of the fair and regular addicts of the Junior proms 
in our time was later, as a tremendous favor, dragged 
by a delirious Duchess to see the very latest thing in 
poets then on view in Mayfair. And you can fancy the 
agitation of her standards when, after pushing her way 
through the swirling adorers, she found that the lion of 
that foggy London afternoon was none other than the 
mossy Master Pound, whom she had regarded appre- 
hensively at the dances back in Hamilton, a year or so 
before. 

Then, more recently, my college, with mingled emo- 
tions, wrenched from its bosom none other than John 
V. A. Weaver, a jaunty jongleur, who has sung his 
songs in the vernacular to the considerable delight of 
his generation. I cannot brazenly pretend that the 
press has ignored Master Weaver. But it is a part of 
my indictment that, when he did emerge recently on 
the front pages, for all the world as though he had slain 
a babe or bought a cabinet officer, it was not because 
he had written another “‘Elégie Américaine.’”’ In the 
first place, he hadn’t. In the second, it would not 
have been regarded by his colleagues as sufficiently 
important. No; the young poet got into the head- 
lines by being bright enough to marry Peggy Wood. 
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Nor can I pretend that this list is a dazzling one. Of 
course, I would swap the lot for a Tarkington or a 
Mencken, and feel that I had done a shrewd piece of 
horse-trading. But the list is at least impressive 
enough to explain why, when I read that Hamilton is 
the college “‘where Elihu Root came from,” I murmur 
faintly: ““True enough. But why Elihu Root?” I 
cannot even comfort myself by reflecting that this 
honorable mention can be traced back to an old 
cameraderie, that it derives affectionately from the 
now forgotten days when Mr. Root was a reporter on 
the Sun and was assigned, laughably enough, to the 
post of assistant dramatic critic. 

Indeed, I am fretted by the phrase only because it is 
a symptom. It is just another evidence of the fact 
that the prophets are not without honor, save in their 
own craft. These symptoms are recurrent, and they 
abound. I do not refer to such egregious and acci- 
dental deprecations as ‘‘Sidney Lanier, a poet of West- 
chester, Pennsylvania’’—a phrase we all pounced on at 
once when it appeared, some years ago, in the Times, 
a publication of New York. I am referring rather to 
the deep-rooted journalistic disinclination to accord as 
deferential behavior to a Barrie as to a John Wana- 
maker or a Babe Ruth. 

I was smitten to the point of meditation on this 
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point when, one day, the New York Tribune announced 
the impending dinner in honor of Life, which was in 
the throes of a fortieth birthday. The very heading 
was alluring. It read thus: 


Life To F&8TE 40TH YEAR WITH 200 NIMBLE WITTED 


This sounded promising, and I read on: 


Life, the humorous weekly, which published its first 
number in January, 1883, begins the new year by cele- 
brating its fortieth birthday. A special anniversary 
number will mark the event, and Wednesday night 
Charles Dana Gibson, the owner, will be host to two 
hundred artists, writers, and humorists, at an anni- 
versary dinner at Sherry’s. 


‘‘What, ho!’’ I cried, jovially, ‘‘I must go to this 
banquet. It will be a feast of wit. There will be epi- 
grams with every course. I shall be at once fed and 
convulsed.”’ 

Then, wishing to know in particular just what zanies 
had been invited, I read on, limited, of course, to the 
Tribune’s own notions as to who would be significant 
in such a gathering. Of the guests at this dinner of 
artists, writers, and humorists—odd categories, those 
—the account would surely name a sample few. In 
fact, it did. Of the two hundred nimble-witted, mad 
wags who were to render the jocund dinner slightly 
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hysterical, the Tribune named the following: Senator- 
elect Copeland, Dr. John H. Finley, Cass Gilbert, 
Frank H. Hitchcock, Otto H. Kahn, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Henry Morgenthau, Samuel H. Ordway, 
Frank L. Polk, Charles Scribner, Melville E. Stone, 
Martin Egan, Augustus Thomas, and Herbert L. 
Satterlee. 

And, speaking of Life, I was equally smitten with 
the negligibility of mere scribes at the time of Robert 
E. Sherwood’s wedding. This lengthy movie critic and 
editor of the aforesaid weekly was married, at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, to the minute and lovely 
actress, Mary Brandon. We ushers, trussed into un- 
accustomed cutaways and strangely aromatic with 
gardenias, included not only Grant Mitchell and Doug- 
las Fairbanks, but such writing fellows as Robert C. 
Benchley and Marc Connelly. Not only did Margalo 
Gilmore totter apprehensively down the aisle as Maid 
of Honor, but Booth Tarkington beamed upon the 
bride from the family pew. The supper was given at 
the home of Zoe Akins. A goodly account of this 
all-star wedding duly appeared in next day’s Herald. 
The heading was: ‘“‘FAIRBANKS AN USHER.” Lament- 
ably little, indeed, was said of the rest of us who were 
present. 

I am not for one moment pretending that that some- 
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what discriminatory headline was not written with a 
keen sense of the news values involved. Indeed, it 
reflected, with painful accuracy, the spirit of the actual 
occasion. For all of us lesser ushers became acutely 
aware that even jetty great-grandmothers were manag- 
ing by some device of delay to avoid going up the aisle, 
if possible, on any less memorable and exciting arm 
than that of Mr. Fairbanks. It was an explicable 
preference, which delayed the ceremony almost an hour. 

But I am suggesting, at least, the possibility that 
some of these celebrities are, to a degree, the creations 
of the Frankenstein scribes themselves. I am propos- 
ing a mild enquiry as to whether Babe Ruth is in the 
headlines because he is famous, or famous because he 
is in the headlines. 

It is extraordinary, for instance, how little known 
the ablest and most powerful journalists of this coun- 
try remain, even within the ranks of their own profes- 
sion. Thus, Franklin P. Adams and Geoffrey Parsons, 
then both of the aforesaid Tribune’s staff, one day 
whiled away one of the many leisure hours involved in 
getting out that journal by asking the more intelligent 
members of the staff who was the Editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post. They asked seven. One knew. 

All of this obscurity to which the news columns 
assign the men and women of the journalists’ own trade 
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probably derives from the deep instinct for anonymity 
which is fundamental in first rate newspaper men. I 
suppose that that instinct, in turn, derives from a lively 
sense of the essential unimportance of the printed word, 
and a vaguely formed feeling that it would ill become 
those whose business is the assaying and apportionment 
of celebrity to reserve any for themselves. 

But now and again this policy, or habit, achieves an 
extraordinary effect of disproportion. One could not 
help feeling it when Frank I. Cobb died. As editor-in- 
chief of the New York World, he was the finest editorial 
writer of his time in America. Yet his name meant 
nothing, even to the host of readers of the very paper 
through which he served his community. In the flood 
of almost automatic telegrams of regret which poured 
into the World office, William J. Bryan, whose ambi- 
tions Cobb had done much to thwart, expressed _ his 
grief at the passing of so great a humorist. And still 
another publicist—a Senator, I think—handed down 
the dictum that Cobb was unquestionably the greatest 
short story writer since those two contemporaneous 
boys, O. Henry and De Maupassant. Surely, surely 
there is something out of drawing in a! profession which 
permits even in the mind of a Senator such dire con- 
fusion of identity between such Cobbs as Frank I. and 
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The irritation that such disproportion can induce in 
the reflective onlooker is not too distant kin to the emo- 
tions which occasionally possess the bosoms of Adams 
and Broun, the twin columnists of that same World, 
whenever they hear the popular charge that they are 
engaged in mutual log-rolling. In the very week in 
which Broun had observed, in stony silence, the issu- 
ance of a new F. P. A. book, and in which Adams, while 
not precisely silent about Broun’s book, had contented 
himself with saying he thought it was punk, I heard a 
fellow journalist say: ‘‘Broun and Adams! Those two 
make me sick. Always scratching each other’s backs.”’ 
To be sure, you can see Adams’ scratch on Broun’s back 
to this day. 

All of which, I hope, is not too grossly far afield from 
the initial meditations on the disproportionate glory of 
Elihu Root. To be sure, if any one has read this far, 
I can imagine his muttering: ‘‘But why ‘But Why Elihu 
Root?’”’ There must be an answer to that question, 
but this discourse started out so long ago that I cannot 
for the life of me remember what it is. 
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SINCE God lifted this continent above the waters and 
so clad its plains and valleys that it could be a home- 
stead for a numberless multitude, it must fill Him at 
times with mingled surprise, amusement and exaspera- 
tion to note how many of us are perversely scrouged 
together in a monstrous determination to live crowded 
on Manhattan Island and there only—there or not at 
all. 

It is to be sure an enchanted isle. When one of us 
makes a home on it, that home is just around the corner 
from the Metropolitan when they are singing ‘‘Coq 
d’Or.” We can see a harlequinade when the coryphées 
are still young and we can go to ‘‘What Price Glory?” 
before its lusty laughter is forbidden because America 
has gone to war again. In all the land there is no ball 
like the Beaux Arts ball and in no other town can one 
run down to Mr. Morgan’s library and look at the 
manuscript of ‘‘The Christmas Carol”? whenever one 
happens to feel like it. 

But notes are missing from Manhattan’s symphony. 
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We whose homes are on it can go from spring to spring 
without once hearing the neighborly, communal music 
of alawnmower. We never have a chance to stand at 
sundown, hose in hand, and water the brave beds of 
nasturtiums and phlox and blue delphinium which we 
ourselves have planted. We don’t even know the 
names of the nice-looking people next door and it does 
not matter much, because before long the moving vans 
will back up callously for their furniture—or ours. For 
above all we have no yesterdays, no reminders from 
one day’s dawn to the next that ever folk have walked 
before in the streets where now we walk. Here we are 
today, indeed. But in our cramped and hurried habi- 
tations there is no murmur of a year gone by to suggest 
a little hopefully that here we may also be tomorrow. 
In the fly-by-night flats where we hang our hats and 
try to sleep, there is no space for the chance memora- 
bilia of afamily. Among the other dwellers in this city 
whom I happen to know, I can think now of only two 
families or three who are living this spring where they 
lived four springs ago. And none of us mounts a 
dubious ladder to hang a picture in October without a 
gray foreboding that it will have to come down again in 
May. For, as like as not, we shall be on the move 
again in May, perhaps because the rent has leaped be- 
yond our reach, perhaps because the house itself is to 
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make meek room for a new steel thrust at the amused 
stars. 

So we become tentative in our living and take to 
thinking of the little odds and ends of possession as so 
much afflicting impedimenta. We grow expert in the 
reduction of all our portable property to the severe 
dimensions of a suitcase and the very copies of Funch 
and the American M ercury that might be fun to look 
over again some day go hastily out the backdoor not 
many days after they come in the front. For this is 
true of our Manhattan—it is a town without any attics. 
Wherefore it has no more orientation in time than an 
airedale has. And the man who dwells within its gates 
is like the luckless fellow who must improvise the con- 
certo of his life on a violin of which the strings are fas- 
tened only at one end. 

As, with the pace and agility of a mountain goat, I 
have moved nimbly from flat to flat in recent years, I 
have found myself thus eagerly jettisoning each time 
all the dear litter of valueless things that might help to 
weave a little something of yesterday into the composi- 
tion of today. And then one day—I think at the time 
I must have been astride a waiting trunk—I found my- 
self staring bleakly at the fact that I had carried along 
only two small things out of the days when I was the 
age of Penrod Schofield. 
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Of these talismans, one was a yellowing photograph 
of my grandfather standing beside the potted chrysan- 
themums which, behind the sun windows of his long 
living room, he used to shelter from a thwarted and 
resentful November. In the picture he is winding a 
burnished clock"that towered above him, the color of old 
Burgundy—a clock for which, of course, there would be 
no room in my Manhattan dugout. The other talis- 
man was a frayed and thumb-marked copy of ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn” which my grandmother gave me on the day 
that I was ten years old. There has been no birthday 
since when I was ever minded to say: ‘‘ Well, I won’t 
want to read that again.”” Any other book, perhaps. 
But not “Huckleberry Finn.” 

There was nothing else in the knapsack and a sudden 
appreciation of the meagerness of those Lares and 
Penates made me wish that I lived in a house with more 
than two dimensions, made me homesick for the kind of 
dwelling that records the regimented days as might 
some inexorable diarist, stirred within me a nostalgia 
for such a home as would have space and time in it for 
one of those rooms which, decorated by the casual 
processes of accumulation, become, through the years, 
a kind of tribal scrap book. 

Into such a room the most biddable son of the house 
is thrust sulking when Aunt Minnie comes visiting from 
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South Framingham and must needs have his bed- 
chamber while she is fussily with us. The kind of room 
that can whisper the story of a family, it is as gossipy 
as the telltale kitchen middens which the first Aryans 
left behind them for the heady dissipation of the 
archeologists. 

Up to its unconsidered wall, for instance, has drifted 
the photograph of Uncle Ned when he slicked down his 
hair and wore a choking collar and used to go back to 
the Hamilton reunions oftener than he does in these 
later and duller Junes. And there is the ash receiver 
with cigar bands patiently pasted beneath its glass con- 
vexity. And the patent rocker of glossy oak and black 
leather of which the banishment to this catch-all room 
still rather puzzles and hurts Great-Aunt Emmeline. 
And the copy of Taylor’s “John Alden’s Courtship” still 
framed in its parched passe-partout. And the once 
cherished Doré edition of Dante’s “Inferno,” its glossy 
margins smeared by the thumbs of three generations. 
And still lying in a pin tray, because no one ever had the 
bold initiative to throw it away, is a celluloid lapel 
button saucy with the legend ‘‘Aber Nit.” Why the 
room is a midden built of the detritus of social progress. 
It has accumulated all the ugliness of an ugly age. But 
I think that to one waking drowsily in such a room of 
a Sunday morning it can have a kind of graciousness 
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and that if there be such a room in a man’s house, he 
may have more of a sense of the continuity of life than 
we Manhattanites have. And perhaps he is on that 
account a better citizen when it comes to looking after 
youngsters and watching the school builders and feeding 
the neighbors who are hungry. 

Wherefore, though I knew that a true home must be 
brewed as your crafty housekeeper of the Mohawk 
Valley keeps always a little of October’s batter to mix 
with April’s in the buckwheat crock, nevertheless I 
looked wildly about me for some simple, swift way in 
which to bless my Manhattan flat overnight with the 
flavor of ahome. And in the spangled New York twi- 
light the great idea knocked at the door. Next day I 
might have been seen prowling the shabby shops which 
linger on the periphery of Astor Place where the riots 
used to be held. And I came home that afternoon with 
a past ina taxicab. For this past I had expended the 
sum of $19.50. And it looks down on me now from the 
shelf—thirty, intermittent, second hand volumes, St. 
Nicholas and Harper's Young People for the years when 
I was beginning to read. 

Some there are, now paunchy, perhaps, and ‘‘suffi- 
ciently decayed,”’ who will rise at this point to inquire 
acidly why there should not also be a shelf of memora- 
bilia from the files of the Youth’s Companion. Yet it 
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does seem a pity, after all these gently healing years, 
that the old, old quarrel should thus break out afresh. 
Of course there was never such contempt and such ani- 
mosity as the boy who got Harper’s Young People every 
week felt for the boy on whose doorstep across the street 
the postman regularly deposited the Youth’s Companion 
—unless, perhaps, it was the contempt and animosity 
felt for Harper’s young people by the subscriber to the 
Youth’s Companion. I remember with almost painful 
clarity a discussion that broke out on the street corner 
between these two great factions in American life and 
how difficult it was for the Guelphs to make the rugged 
qualities of Captain King’s “Cadet Days’’and the fine, 
hearty stories of Kirk Munroe quite atone for the molly- 
coddling to which Margaret E. Sangster, as Postmistress 
of the Young People, subjected her dear, dear little 
readers, writing to her so laboriously in those primitive 
days when the nauseous word ‘“‘kiddies’’ had not yet 
infected the American language. I remember specifi- 
cally how, after the Ghibellines from across the street 
grew violent, the bleeding lips of one of the Guelphs 
could only mutter ‘‘ Kirk Munroe, Kirk Munroe’’ as he 
was borne, battered, through his own front door. 

As an heir to all these murmurous memories no mere 
eldest son can possibly compete with the usually unen- 
vied youngest of five, who, while he might have arrived 
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long after there was any hope of his being regarded 
as glamorous or eventful, and though he might not 
know until after many humiliating years the glory of 
having a suit or a cap begin its career on his own uncon- 
sidered person, was still rich in this—that he entered 
not only into possession of the magazines of his own 
time but into all the tattered and sometimes home- 
colored numbers accumulated in the attic through the 
years when those big stiffs, his brothers (since graduated 
to Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins), had themselves 
been beginning to read. 

If you were such a one you can enjoy a long span of 
reminiscence by spending an afternoon on the floor sur- 
rounded by the past that came home in my taxi. Your 
own associations will reach back from ‘‘Rick Dale,” say, 
to the beginnings of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” whose long 
curls, velvet pants and ruffled collar afflicted so many 
Penrods and inspired such sardonic rescue parties as 
those conducted by Stephen Crane. He used to lead 
strange, beruffled lads to the nearest barber shop and 
have them shorn at his own expense, just as our own 
Ring Lardner is said (mendaciously, I am afraid) to 
have tried to lure Master Coogan to a coiffeur’s one 
fall when those two notable American tourists came face 
to face in Paris. For my own part, I seem to remem- 
ber at least one American home of the early nineties 
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where there was no need of such neighborly interven- 
tion. For on the occasion when one large, pumpkin- 
shaped head adorned with five bristling cowlicks, first 
sought to rise above the ruffled collar of Lord Fauntleroy, 
there ensued from the big stiffs aforesaid such Homeric 
laughter that the aspiration was abandoned forthwith 
and e’er that day’s sun had set, the costume—collar, 
green velvet pants and all—was the proud possession 
of a dusky contemporary whose mother waddled around 
every Monday to do the wash. 

You can browse through the instalments of ‘The 
Tinkham Brothers’ Tidemill” or ‘“Dorymates” or “Toby 
Tyler.”’ You can note how fine and prodigal an art de- 
partment served the Young People in the late eighties 
when the same issue, besides tossing off a little something 
by W. D. Howells, would have not only a double page 
water color by Alice Barber before she was Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens but also a half dozen exquisite pen and 
ink sketches made by Howard Pyle for some ‘‘ Wonder- 
clock”’ tale of his own telling. You can linger over the 
pleasant verses which Katherine Pyle used to write for 
each of those tales and recall, suddenly, how loudly the 
big stiffs laughed that day you read aloud one of them 
and by your pronunciation of the phrase ‘‘bare-necked 
Gretchen”’ conveyed the surprising information that 
Gretchen had no clothes on her at all. 
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Then you can pause to note with amusement that in 
the very time when, as Thomas Beer relates, Emma 
Willard was committing little short of mayhem in her 
wrath at Mr. Gilder for allowing so lewd a word as 
“‘rape’’ to stray into The Century, St. Nicholas was in- 
nocently printing a short story that was flagrantly in- 
cestuous in its implications and Harper’s Young People 
was luxuriating in a serial called ‘‘An Old Field School 
Girl” vastly enjoyed by youngsters who only now would 
understand the sadistic nature of its flagellant emotions. 

Or you can look among the prize contests and the 
letters to the editor for some familiar name, to be re- 
warded perhaps by such a smile as was my own one 
rainy afternoon when, in an issue of loyally suppressed 
date, I came upon a letter written by a little girl in 
England to tell dear St. Nicholas how she had been out 
in her pretty garden that morning and seen a great big 
frog behind a great big rock. It was the signature that 
entertained me. For the letter was signed Beatrice 
Herford. Then you may stumble on the drawing with 
which Master Lee Simonson, et. 14, wona prize. Or 
the second prize in photography which went to Joseph 
D. Taylor, whose middle name was Deems. 

Or you can pause over the illustrations for ‘“‘Davy and 
the Goblin” and think again what a pity it was that the 
small Guy Carryl for whom that tale was originally told 
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lived only long enough to show the world what a bril- 
liant fellow he was and how great a man he might have 
become. 

Or you can recall with a start that W. J. Henderson 
has not always been a music critic but used to write a 
lot of stuff for boys to read and you can note with 
something of a grin the extraordinary mixture of affec- 
tion, admiration and hero worship to which the editors 
of the Young People during the nineties used to subject 
the recent Crown Prince of Germany when he, too, was 
by way of being the merest tot. 

But, all in all, I think the most heart warming experi- 
ence which these reunions can afford is to roam through 
a volume casually and come suddenly upon the page 
whereon was printed for the first time something about 
the Seonnee hills and the Waingunga valley and the 
wolves who, from their cave, saw coming towards them 
—and towards you, too, and immortality—a dimpled, 
brown, unfrightened manchild named Mowsgli. 
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WHENEVER I am so careless as to explain that I can- 
nct possibly go to the matinée of the Cubbyhole Players 
or speak at the Weekly Luncheon of the Art-Loving 
Débutantes and give as the reason the fact that I am 
already booked for a game of croquet, the near-by eye- 
brows mount, as if to say: 

‘‘And after that, probably, you will have a cup of 
lukewarm camomile tea, play a stiff game of tiddledy- 
winks, read a bracing chapter in “Elsie Dinsmore’”’ 
and take forty-winks in the patent rocker with the 
Brooklyn Eagle over your face.” 

For even in and around New York, where the gospel 
of the new croquet has been spreading steadily ever 
since the war, the masses still think of it as merely a 
sedate and soothing pastime for the senescent. ‘There 
is, however, a seasoned minority of players only too well 
aware of its recent corruption, who know from their 
own corroding experiences that, as it is now in increasing 
measure being played up and down Long Island, it is no 
game for the soft of sinew and the gentle of spirit. 
The higher and dirtier croquet can use the guile of a 
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cobra and the inhumanity of a boa-constrictor. Then 
the general physique of a stevedore comes in handy, too. 

For, since the days when the young folk romped across 
the croquet lawn in “Little Women’”’ and even since 
the days when Captain Mayne Reid-sponsored the 
game for grown-ups shortly after the Civil War, it 
has undergone considerable pollution. Physically the 
change is this: the new players pass cheerfully by the 
exact billiard-like game still effected on a smooth, grass- 
less table-land where it is played with pounce, precision 
and punctilio by greybeards who call the game croakey 
and can be seen tottering from wicket to wicket any 
mild afternoon in New York’s Central Park or, for that 
matter, in the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris. The new 
players also pass cheerfully (even scornfully) by the 
conventional sets of rules as issued from time to time 
by Spalding’s. 

These ruffians prefer, instead, as big a field as they 
can get and not necessarily a smooth one. They then 
set their wickets up (slightly cockeyed, as a rule) at 
such distances as make the shooting of two wickets in 
one stroke reasonable ground for suspicion that the 
player has sold his shopworn soul to the devil. For 
balls, they long since discarded as hopeless the brightly- 
colored wooden ones because these skitter so roguishly 
on rough ground and because anyway they usually split 
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in two half way through the first game. Instead heavy 
composition roque balls do pretty well, though these 
begin to chip in time and even, in crises, fall apart. 

For mallet, a short-handled sledge-hammer is em- 
ployed—with a rough, angular handle and a head made 
of snakewood, the latter strengthened with bands of 
metal and, in some cases, tipped with a rubber heel for 
long shots. With such a mallet and such a ball, you 
can drive your enemy so far that there is time for light 
refreshment while the poor wretch is running after his 
ball and, since, on reaching it, he is well beyond reach 
of the human voice, a system of frantic signals must be 
devised to notify him when it is his turn to shoot. But 
the most important change was the historic one arrived 
at one afternoon in Englewood, New Jersey, in May, 
1920. It occurred during a discussion as to the proper 
bounds to be decreed for an impending tournament. 
“‘Let’s play,” said one pathfinding spirit, ‘‘without any 
bounds at all.” So that now the range of a game is 
limited only by the intrusive provisions of the Mann 
Act. 

This rough outline of the new game is enough to sug- 
gest that it is really a blend of the old croquet with 
golf. Practitioners of it are further aware that it curi- 
ously satisfies certain ancient impulses (long frowned 
upon by civilization) towards skull-cracking and may- 
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hem. For there is one deep distinction between cro- 
quet and golf—akin to the difference between outrun- 
ning a man and busting him one in the nose. In golf, 
you can merely excel your opponent. In croquet you 
can do him injury. Do him injury? You can knock 
the living daylight out of him. Wherefore, in the in- 
stance of several golf addicts of my acquaintance who 
have recently turned to croquet, their friends note a 
new tranquillity in their eyes, bespeaking a new, sweet 
peace in their hearts. 

Of still another alloy which has toughened the old 
game, I speak with some slight hesitation. Indeed, I 
blushed a little when I read recently the trusting preface 
Mayne Reid wrote to the book of croquet rules which he 
put forth in 1869. 

“But perhaps the finest argument in favor of croquet,” 

Captain Reid wrote, ‘“‘and certainly an important plea is 

its morality. It has no taint attached to it and never 


will. It is too refined, too intellectual, ever to become a 
gambler’s game.”’ 


The pretty flood of color which warmed these old 
cheeks on perusing that paragraph was induced by the 
inner knowledge that, at that very moment, a five- 
game match on Long Island, now standing two to two, 
was being played out on a bet of $1,000 a side. It has 
been standing two and two ever since. This match 
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will, I do not hesitate to predict, be lost by Herbert 
Bayard Swope, the Executive Editor of the New York 
World, and his partner, Charles Schwartz, the New 
York banker whose horse won the Grand National in 
England in 1926 and who will need that prize money 
(and all he made by swinging the Dodge Motor deal) 
if he intends to keep on with these reckless croquet 
challenges. The match will, of course, be won by 
Neysa McMein, the artist, and her partner, whose name 
at the moment escapes me. Miss McMein is unques- 
tionably the shrewdest, most powerful and most malig- 
nant among the women players, although both Kath- 
leen Norris and Dorothy Parker can sock a ball as a 
navvy might and Alice Duer Miller brings to the game 
a certain low cunning. Among the men players, Mr. 
Schwartz and Harpo Marx run neck and neck for second 
place. The worst player I know is probably Otto 
Kahn, although, in his race for last place, he must feel 
on his neck occasionally, the hot breath of Charles G. 
MacArthur, the rough boy from Chicago who wrote 
“Lulu Belle.” If you have ever seen F. P. A. play, you 
will know that that is no mean disparagement. Mr. 
MacArthur’s game indeed leaves something to be de- 
sired—such as a good poke in the eye. 

In browsing over the literature of croquet, I come 
upon evidences of the change at every turn. The mere 
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attendant circumstances have undergone no end of 
alteration. Except in the summer, when sets preémpt 
the lawns all the way from Great Neck to Montauk 
Point, one plays where onecan. The sheep meadow in 
Central Park, for instance, is a fairish spot, impaired 
only by the fuss that nursery maids will make when you 
kill their charges. Thus, whenever the Marx Brothers 
are playing on Broadway, any bland afternoon will see 
the silent Marx drive up to the sheep meadow. His 
partner and his two opponents are with him and, as the 
set is kept in the luggage rack at the back of the car, it 
takes only about two minutes to start the game going. 
Contrast this with the account of the game as played in 
England when croquet was first introduced from Ire- 
land in the fifties of the last century: 


The assemblage for play called ‘‘croquet parties” were 
given once a week—sometimes only once a fortnight— 
throughout the summer season; the “‘meets’’ being at the 
different mansions, according to regular turn. They 
were very extensive, as also somewhat expensive affairs, 
each costing a cold champagne dinner for nearly a hun- 
dred guests and compensation to a band of musicians— 
often two or three of them—brought from the distant city 
or the neighboring garrison town. Croquet, appointed 
for 3 P.M., commenced playing at 4 and was continued 
up to 7. Then the standing dinner—ladies seated, of 
course—after which there was dancing in the drawing- 
room—carpets taken up—and not infrequently on the 
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green turf of the croquet ground itself, always winding 
up with Sir Roger de Coverley. The dancing was over at 
10:30, then carriages, and home. 


A feeling that a new literature of the game is needed 
will be induced in any latter-day addict who reads the 
accumulated store in the Public Library. Thus, in 
“The Game of Croquet” which Horatio Scudder wrote 
under the nom de guerre of R. Fellow in 1865, one comes 
upon this faintly archaic appeal: 


With all deference, we suggest to ladies that, where it 
is possible, they should dress with some regard to the re- 
quirements of the game; it is hardly conducive to ele- 
gance to behold a half dozen officious young gentlemen 
hovering about a lady as train-bearers and fly-catchers 
whenever she wishes to croquet and we protest against 
those sweeping skirts that whisk the balls about and 
change the whole feature of the field. 


This edict is softened by a fetching picture of the 
approved 1865 croquet costume, together with a poem 
all about a fair player who placed her dainty foot on the 
ball as though ’twere a man’s heart, egad. This poem 
is entitled ‘‘The Croquet Queen.” And how unlike the 
home life of our own dear queen! In the throes of a 
peculiarly venomous match I have seen skirts do strange 
things, but whisking the balls about was never one of 
them. 
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And even the recently revised croquet article in the 
“Britannica’’ betrays need of still further revision. Thus, 
in tracing the game back to the pazlle-mazlle contests at 
Avranches and other parts of Normandy in the thir- 
teenth century, the old “Britannica” shakes a puzzled 
head over a certain hoodlumism among the ancients. 
“The object,” it says severely, ‘‘seems to have been 
to send the ball as far as possible with the mallet.” 
Wherefore, I gather that we are but reverting to type. 

Yet even in the mincing paragraphs of these old 
records one does detect that the earliest croquet, how- 
ever played, had something of its present strong hold 
on those addicted to it. Thus Brother Scudder wrote 
sixty years ago in this vein: 


It is the charm of croquet that it is so simple that a 
looker-on may learn the cardinal points in a single game 
and yet so perpetually fresh that one may see a party that 
has played all the afternoon groping about in the dusk 
and knocking the balls almost at random for the sake of 
one more game, or rushing out of doors at the first hold- 
ing-up of a rain storm, clad in water-proofs and india 
rubbers, to start the balls on their mazy round. 


Now I do not know whether Charles Norris and 
Kathleen Norris have water-proofs or so much as one 
pair of india rubbers between them, but at their ranch 
in California, the croquet ground is equipped with 
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huge electrical projectors to put an end to this base 
bondage to the sun. And all along the Great Neck 
roads last summer one could see rows of cars comman- 
deered to fling their light from four directions onto the 
lawn. At one such madhouse one August, I was 
dragged from my studies to play in a game that started 
in briskly at 2:30 A.M. 

But it is Mr. Swope who is the true zealot. Arriving 
on the eve of August first for the racing season at Sara- 
toga one summer and driving at once to the Schwartz 
house where he was to be a guest, he paused on his way 
in long enough to discover that the lawn would be in- 
adequate for a lawn’s highest function. Therefore his 
beaming host was greeted on the threshold with the 
announcement that, whereas it was charming of him to 
have extended the invitation at all, the too hasty ac- 
ceptance would have to be withdrawn unless Mr. 
Schwartz could arrange. next day to take a place with 
larger grounds. Mr. Schwartz moved the following 
morning. 

If this and other anecdotes should stir a sleeping pas- 
sion in any withered bosom or even incite young readers 
to a mild curiosity as to what this game can be like, 
announcement is hereby firmly made that no inquiry 
will be answered by the author. It will be peculiar- 
ly futile to ask me where you can get such a set as I 
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have described. Idon’t know. You might bribe some 
cabinet maker to turn out your mallets, for none good 
enough is on the market now. And any way, a fire in 
the factory that makes croquet paraphernalia created 
a famine in New York one fall which lasted for nearly 
a year. The newspapers, although they seemed to 
have plenty of space for items about the French debt, 
the thrush-notes of Marion Talley and the candidacy 
of one Mr. Coolidge for some office or other, have so 
vague a notion as to what constitutes true importance 
in American life that that disastrous blaze was not even 


mentioned. 
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ONCE upon a time—it was back in the early spring of 
1920, to be precise—an eight-year-old boy whose home 
was in a Bronx tenement, drifted awake in the wide 
bed which took up most of the space in the small.room 
allotted to his sltumbers. From the next room a rhyth- 
mic and familiar snore told him that his father, whose 
trade it was to cruise the New York streets on the driv- 
er’s seat of a taxi, was still fast asleep. From the 
kitchen came the faint slap and sizzle of his mother 
frying the breakfast eggs. 

It was, therefore, high time for the boy to begin the 
uneasy heaving about which always served as his pre- 
lude to the tremendous business of getting up. But at 
the first move he discovered with a mild interest that 
he. was not alone in the bed. This discovery, which 
many would have found a trifle startling, was scarcely 
breath-taking to one long familiar with the economic 
fact that the other half of his own bed was the sole 
guestroom the house could boast. It was, for instance, 
a by no means uncommon experience for him to go to 
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sleep in strict privacy and wake the next morning to 
find the adjoining pillow occupied by one of his uncles 
from upstate. He merely considered himself in luck 
when it turned out to be the head of one of his quieter, 
smaller uncles. 

So, on this particular morning, his only interest was 
the identity of the bunkie he had acquired during the 
night. Wherefore he hoisted himself on one elbow so 
that he might inspect the visitor. 

Then, for a time, out of sheer respect for the marvel 
that his eyes beheld, he just stopped breathing. For— 
oblivious, tranquil, at peace with all mankind—the face 
on that pillow was that of no mere uncle. It was, how- 
ever, the face that is, I suppose, the best and most 
fondly known in all the world. For asleep there beside 
him was Charlie Chaplin. 

I don’t know what has since become of the boy to 
whom this unforgettably agreeable experience befell 
that morning in the Bronx. But though he live to 
steer a taxi of his own through Manhattan’s streets, 
though he live, indeed, to be a toothless gaffer, his wak- 
ing eye, all the rest of his life, I think, will turn expect- 
ant to the next pillow. 

I thought of that enviable young fellow townsman 
of mine while I was attending Philip Barry’s comedy, 
“Tn a Garden.”’ It was at that moment when the 
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heroine was giving a portrait of herself by naming the 
ten things she liked best. They were motley, miscel- 
laneous things such as altars and blue larkspur and 
alligator pears and old tombstones and laughter and 
picket fences. And one of the ten was waking up— 
just the exciting and inestimable privilege of waking up. 
I suppose the truly enviable folk of this world, like 
this lady of catholic taste, are those who never do lose 
their sense of the eventfulness of mere living, who drop 
off to sleep each night in the unconquerable belief that 
something gay and important will arrive out of space 
in the mail next morning, that, as like as not, the knock 
of some unknown hand on the door at breakfast time 
will usher in the Great Adventure. To the kind of 
person who once said that going to sleep at all was sui- 
cide in miniature, waking up is a kind of daily resurrec- 
tion and every night in the year is Christmas Eve. 
Life, of course, can deposit layer on layer of disap- 
pointment, but I doubt if it can ever completely dis- 
courage my small friend up in the Bronx. To be sure, 
I have always felt a slight pang of sympathy at the 
thought of the disillusionment awaiting five young Chi- 
nese boys of my acquaintance. They were the sons of 
a once mighty viceroy whose father’s will directed that 
they should be sent to America for education in the 
weird ways of the West. Committed to the guardian- 
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ship of a wise teacher in Middlebury, Vt., they were 
piloted across sea and land until they alighted at dusk 
one wintry night on the platform of the Middlebury 
station. 

The platform was icy, a phenomenon of nature with 
which they were unfamiliar, and their first experience 
in their new home towr was to fall flat—all five in an 
astonished row. However, this was not the true shock 
that awaited them. When they arrived at the house, 
its ruddy lamps spelling out a welcome on the snowy 
darkness, it chanced to be Christmas Eve and the 
warm-hearted wife of the professor saw to it that their 
stockings were hung up that night alongside the stock- 
ings of her own youngsters. 

Next day the oldest of the boys wrote home to his 
own mother in Tientsin. 

America, he said, was an odd but not unpleasant 
place where they did have one most agreeable custom. 
Every night, it seemed, the Americans hung their 
stockings up at the hearth and next morning the stock- 
ings were always miraculously filled with presents. 

That episode of the chauffeur’s son who, if I may say 
so, found Charlie Chaplin in his stocking and the other 
awakening I heard about at the time it happened in a 
German hospital in December, 1918, constitute the 
two most memorable resurrections jotted down in what 
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would be my notebook if I could ever remember to 
keep one. 

The second came to widen the eyes of a young dough- 
boy who had served with the 23d Infantry of our Second 
Division in that stormy encounter on the edge of 
Belleau Wood. He was a tow-headed youngster from 
Nebraska, I think, and a machine gun ripped him up a 
good deal. For a long time he knew but dimly what 
had happened to him, was but dimly aware that these 
were German hands that were nursing him. Picked 
up out of the dust by German soldiers with the Red 
Cross brassards sewn to the gray of their sleeves, moved 
back by stretcher to the operating tent in the open 
field, in and out of ambulances, in and out of evacua- 
tion hospitals on the rim of the battle and then at last 
by a train that crawled across the subjugated territory 
and crossed the frontier into Germany, he lay for un- 
counted weeks on a hospital cot in the ancient Rhenish 
city which the Germans call Trier and the French call 
Tréves. 

When, at intervals in the waning autumn, he began 
to wonder how things were going on in the world out- 
side, the starting point of his speculations was that 
desperate stand back there alongside an unimportant 
wheat field leagues and leagues away somewhere in 
France, with the French army in helter-skelter retreat, 
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the whole sorry countryside black with old folks in 
flight frora their homes, the gray army moving on in 
numbers irresistible and America coming up the road. 
For all he knew by this time the discouraged world had 
just come to an end. Or, at least, the war must be 
over, with the Germans in possession of Paris and their 
guns sweeping the English Channel. Of all that had 
really happened to turn the tables in the intervening 
six months he had had no word, no sign. 

Toward the end of November, to be sure, there was a 
tremendous increase in the scuff-scuff-scuff of troops 
moving endlessly along the streets under the hospital 
windows, but nothing to suggest that they were any- 
thing other than the weary divisions on their way back 
for rest or shifting to another front. 

Then one morning—it was the first day of Decem- 
ber—as he opened his eyes, he could hear far down the 
street the faint music of a band. And as it came 
nearer, nearer, clearer, clearer, it dawned on him, with 
a kind of swelling amazement that threatened to burst 
his heart, what tune it was that band was playing. For 
the tune was ‘‘Suwanee River.” 

These two awakenings, then— But probably I can no 
longer postpone the explanation of how the great Mr. 
Chaplin happened to be asleep on that adjoining pillow 
in the Bronx. 
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Chaplin occasionally boasts of having gypsy blood in 
him, and though life, in its chancy way, has turned 
him into a millionaire, a corporation, an industry, al- 
most a public utility, the work on a new picture is no 
sooner done than he becomes, in a twinkling, as vagrant 
a fellow as any Romany lad footloose on the pleasant 
roads of an untroubled world. 

Wherefore, on a night in 1920, he was roaming the 
New York streets long after the stroke of twelve. A 
clandestine supper party had somehow come to an end 
and motors had whisked all its people home to bed. All 
save Chaplin, who drifted down the street, alone and 
irresolute. He had a special reason for not wanting to 
return to his hotel that night. 

He had hoped to sneak into town unobserved, but it 
is one of the unpleasant features of being Charlie Chap- 
lin that he cannot register anywhere as John Smith. 
For there is no hotel clerk in the world who, after one 
glance, does not know better. He had arrived un- 
announced from the West only that afternoon, but 
already his presence in the mob of six million was the 
common knowledge of every reporter in New York and, 
what was worse, every process server. For Mildred 
Harris was just then bent on suing her trying husband 
for divorce. And he knew that, once he put foot again 
in the hotel lobby, the papers would be served. I don’t 
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know what he hoped to gain by delay, but the Chaplins 
of this world have a childlike faith in mere postpone- 
ment, and back of that faith is great good sense. 

So all he knew as he trotted in the shadows of the 
night-mantled streets was that he must not go back to 
his hotel. Finally, as a taxi swooped hopefully toward 
the curb alongside him, he lifted his walking stick and 
climbed in. 

‘“Where to?’’ asked the driver. 

‘‘Anywhere,’”’ replied the new fare. And since the 
nighthawks among the New York Jehus are used to 
such fantastic orders, this one slapped down the flag on 
his meter and started off into the maze of Central Park. 
The fare went happily off to sleep. 

For an hour or more this was all well enough. But 
eventually the driver wearied of his task. 

‘‘Hey, you?” he asked, with heavy irony, ‘‘do you 
expect to ride around in this cab all night?”’ 

“Yes,” replied his fare simply. 

The driver was outraged. Explanations followed. 
The driver, himself a married man, grew fraternal with 
sympathy. He was minded to help the fugitive, but 
after all he had his health to think of, and he was half 
dead with sleepiness already. If the homeless pas- 
senger wanted to come home with him, there was at 
least half of a good bed where he could rest till morning. 
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At that point the passenger deemed it best to reveal his 
identity. Probably he thought—and who can blame 
him?—that the driver would get something of a thrill 
out of the honor about to be done his simple hearth. 
The driver twisted around to get a good, verifying look 
at his fare. Then he whistled, a slow, long, ruminative 
whistle. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘of course there’s been a lot of 
nasty stuff about you in the papers lately, but we 
needn’t tell my missus who you are, and what she don’t 
know won’t hurt her.” 

But they had not figured on the boy, who, after one 
rapturous glance next morning, dressed silently, tip- 
toed from the room and sped out to spread the tidings 
of his treasure-trove through the envious neighborhood. 
And thus it befell that when Chaplin, having waked, 
risen and garbed himself, sallied forth into the noon 
sunlight the street as far as he could see was black with 
children waiting to look at him. And to get away he 
had to wade in children up to his neck. 

Well, that’s the story—with nothing left to tell ex- 
cept, perhaps, what happened when, in time, he did 
give up and return to his hotel. On his way to the ele- 
vator the coast seemed clear, and his roving eye saw 
only a lovely lady waiting in the lobby for someone— 
someone else, unfortunately. She had violet eyes that 
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bartered mutely through her veil for a glance from him. 
But he was on his best behavior and went unswerving 
to his room. 

Yet when, a few moments later, the telephone rang 
and an enchanting voice that seemed part and parcel 
of those violet eyes mentioned having seen him pass 
through the lobby and suggested a tryst on the mezza- 
nine floor, the vagrant straightened his necktie and 
started downstairs at full speed. In the mezzanine 
balcony his eye roved in search of the violet eyes. 

But there was no trace of her anywhere, and just as 
he was thinking she had tricked him a formidable 
woman—with spectacles, a square jaw and square, flat 
shoes that reeked of common sense—stepped forward, 
thrust a summons into his hand and beamed upon him. 

““T asked you to come down,” she said, ‘‘but I never 
dreamed you’d really do it.”’ 

And her voice was the enchanting voice that had be- 
mused him over the telephone. 
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Back in New York after many mid-summer weeks 
spent idly roaming the pleasant places of France and 
Italy, back after a revel of turquoise lakes, crépes 
suzette, nightingales, hat pools, green lizards, rates of 
exchange, aperatifs, Raquel Meller, et al, I sit down at 
home each Fall amid my memories and face with dis- 
may the fact that I cannot write a travel article. I 
am not an Isaac F. Marcosson. I am not even a Clay- 
ton Hamilton. I simply cannot do it. 

If, on the day in 1925 when I wandered into Rome, I 
had been a Marcosson, I would have telephoned Mus- 
solini and said: ‘‘Mussolini, what are you doing for 
lunch?”” And, what with a few general generalisms 
about the Fascisti and a note or two hurriedly scribbled 
on the back of a menu card, the thing would have been 
done. 

Instead, I knew that F. P. A. was in Rome. So I 
telephoned him. Wherefore, the lunch was both tasty 
and hilarious. But there was no copy in it. 

I might have come back in the grand manner of Pro- 
fessor Hamilton to disconcert the miserable stay-at- 
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homes by asking loftily: ‘‘Have you ever stood bare- 
headed in the naveat Amiens? Have you ever climbed 
the Acropolis by moonlight? Have you ever walked 
with whispers into the hushed presence of the Ferrara 
Madonna of Bellini?’”? I am not sure but I believe 
that at this point the stay-at-homes are supposed to 
say: ‘‘No,” and burst into tears of chagrin and humili- 
ation. I fancy that I, too, might attempt this crushing 
technique, for in my feebler moments I have done quite 
a bit of sightseeing. But, unfortunately, it is always 
the undistinguished venture of some unpremeditated 
day in a spot unmarked in any guidebook which haunts 
me longest in the afteryears. And even when I do set 
my reluctant feet in some beaten path, something 
invariably goes wrong. I have great sympathy for my 
good neighbor Percy Hammond, who did his best one 
summer to follow the Clayton Hamilton standard by 
trudging bareheaded to the Coliseum in the moonlight. 
But even as he stood where Cesar stood, while his 
thoughts mutely summoned all the ghosts of the gran- 
deur that was Rome, the voice that broke the stillness 
was no voice of the past but the shrill and anxious 
clamor of a fellow tourist crying out of the shadowy 
corridor: ‘‘Wo ist Heine? Wo ist Heine?” 

I think I will remember longest the casual, unhistoric 
day spent in a villa perched on the hills in Chianti, half 
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way between Florence and Siena, the bustling, pleasant 
country home of the Marquesa Viviana della Robbia, 
where the tenant farmers till the sloping fields and tread 
the incomparable grapes much as they have done since 
the Etruscan days when Rome was not. The cool casks 
of Chianti, each taller than a man, standing in rows in 
the chill caves beneath the house, the olive trees droop- 
ing sleepily in the afternoon sun, the old tortoise who, 
the gardener swears, once looked upon Napoleon as he 
rode by—these blur and blend into the background for 
the fair daughter of the house whose face is a composite 
of the portraits of all the lovely ladies in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

And taught in her childhood by an American gover- 
ness, it was a startling thing to find that to this Italian 
girl, America was as romantic and haze-hung a vista as 
Italy might be for you or for me, that the tales of it 
were as glamorous to her as all the legends of Italy 
could be to us, and that to her ears, to quote a fondly 
remembered book, there was all the music and the 
mystery in such a word as Indiana, say, as we hear in 
the name of Vallombrosa. She subscribed faithfully to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, bought all the records of 
Irving Berlin’s tunes and would not let us go till we had 
taught her how to shoot craps and had explained why, 
when it became vitally important for us to throw a 
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four, we knelt and called aloud upon a strange patron 
saint whom we addressed familiarly as ‘“‘piccolo Gius- 
seppe.”’ 

I would not give up the pleasant memory of such a 
day for all the Madonnas in Florence, for all the Naves 
from Amiens to Milan. And even when, mindful of 
my trade and the need of enlarging experiences, I do 
deliberately seek a great occasion, something always 
goes wrong. Consider how unutterably wrong things 
went that summer when I journeyed to Rome to attend 
the beatification services in St. Peter’s. 

That mishap befell on the afternoon in June when all 
Christendom seemed come to Rome for the beatification 
of Bernadette, the little peasant religieuse who years 
ago came wide-eyed from the woods at Lourdes to tell 
the tale of a vision which has since made that spot a 
shrine for the halt and the blind from the four corners 
of the earth. Now on the long road to sainthood, 
Bernadette has reached the stage of beatification. 
Wherefore, beneath the relentless sun the faithful and 
unnumbered thousands waited at the door for admission 
to St. Peter’s. 

Proud neighbors of Bernadette from the Pyrenée 
foothills, priests from Martinique and Indo-China, 
grand Spanish matrons in mantillas and pious pilgrims 
from Quebec—these milled in the shadeless square. 
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And deep embedded in the mass were three would-be 
onlookers from New York—F. P. A., Mrs. F. P. A. 
and your humble servant. We had been wedged in 
that slow moving multitude for more than an hour and 
were wondering cynically how pleasant the swimming 
was at Great Neck that afternoon when we chanced to 
examine our damp firm-clutched cards of admission 
and read with sinking hearts that only those might 
enter the great portals who were appropriately clad in 
black. This was dire news for the three frolicsome 
young things in fairly white tennis flannels. 

But returning were as tedious as go o’er. It would 
take less time, ruffle fewer tempers and break fewer ribs 
to go on to the door and be thrown out than to turn and 
try to fight our way back through the crowd which now 
stretched as far as the eye could see. Yet, when at last 
the tide of the crowd did deposit us on the threshold of 
St. Peter’s, we might have been clad in gaudy bathing 
suits and still have been swept helpless past the obliv- 
ious guards into the great, cool, waiting basilica. 

It was all astir with a festivity of preparation, incom- 
parably gay with immense banners of scarlet flung 
from the highest points of the pillars to the floor. 
There was the hubbub of scurrying thousands as the 
spectators were shown to their seats, ours being on long 
wooden benches placed for the occasion in the transept. 
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These were of such height that, by standing upon them, 
we could see the long aisle where soon the great proces- 
sion would file by on its way to the altar. So many 
stood up in this wise that soon there was just such a 
hum of ‘‘Down infront. Down in front,” as you might 
hear at any Army-Navy game. Unfortunately the 
Italians in their foolish way say Giw when they mean 
down, and as they pronounce this in their own odd 
fashion, it was a chorus of ‘‘Jew, Jew, Jew” that we 
heard on all sides of us. This embarrassed F. P. A. 
considerably. He could vent his feelings only by mut- 
tering under his breath, ‘‘So’s your old man.” 

Then, with the Swiss guards in all their upholstery 
clearing the transept aisle of the final stragglers, and 
with the royal troops forming the wall of the lane along 
which the procession was to come, the trumpets sounded 
and the great spectacle began. With thunderous peals 
from the organ, with shrill, sweet piping from choirs 
invisible, with Cardinals flowing like water, the Pope 
came down the aisle, borne aloft in triumph, and was 
greeted, to my intense and delighted surprise, not by 
prostrate and silent adoration, but by just such a gust 
of hearty, friendly applause and cheering as might greet 
a halfback borne in triumph off the field. 

It was when this climax in the procession had swept 
on out of sight that we began to wonder apprehensively 
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how we were ever to join the car that was trustingly wait- 
ing outside to carry us to tea under the umbrella pines 
of the Villa Doria. If we could not slip away then and 
there, if once we were caught again in that vicious 
throng, there would be no hope for us. Was there, 
haply, some accessible and unobtrusive sidedoor 
through which we could vanish into the open air? We 
held parley on the subject with the nearest Swiss guard. 
How could it be managed? He looked at us with the 
tired surprise usually reserved for the questioning by 
the village idiot. You just walk out, the Swiss guard 
patiently explained. Down the main aisle? Down 
the main aisle, of course. 

We were all abashed by the prospect of so conspicuous 
an exit. The choirs flooded the nave with a fresh 
cascade of song. We wavered. The guard grew sud- 
denly animated. ‘‘Come, come,’ he muttered. ‘You 
have no time to waste.’”’ And he pushed us on our 
way. Thus, unwilling and really bewildered, we de- 
bouched into the main aisle. 

And at that final moment, as though the whole 
ceremony had been timed just for our arrival in the 
aisle, something happened. I do not know what it 
was. Perhaps the Pope had turned and faced the 
multitude. Perhaps the signal was given for the proces- 
sion toreturn. At all events, we had no sooner stepped 
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into the aisle than the soldiers closed ranks, brought up 
their swords to attention, and we were trapped in a 
corridor of bristling steel. 

Behind us, bearing down on us, was the clustered 
dignity of Holy Church. Ahead—a lane of pointing 
swords and an infinitude of glistening porphyry— 
stretched the road to Rome, the only road to Rome. 
It is, I suppose, the longest aisle in the world. Ido not 
know how long but it is my present impression that its 
length is about the distance from Grant’s Tomb to the 
State Capitol in Albany. And we had to walk it. 
With feet grown suddenly leaden, with knees that had 
become oddly unhinged, we had to walk that aisle alone. 
And just as we had begun to believe that after all, 
locomotion was not a lost art, something else, some- 
thing worse happened. I suppose the Pope had started 
up the aisle after us. I know only that at some signal 
the soldiers as one man dropped each on his knee and 
thrust his sword into the air in salute, thrust his sword 
into the air at us. After that, everything is a blank. 
The next thing I remember is that we were bowling 
along the road toward the Villa Doria. But I could 
not help noticing that the raven hair of F. P. A. had 
turned snow-white since noon. 
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WHEN the incomparable Lizzie Borden, America’s 
most interesting woman, passed to her reward in the 
Summer of 1927, we all read with something of a pang 
the final chapter in the most absorbing murder case in 
the annals of America. And when, afew days later, her 
last will and testament was published in the newspapers, 
a good many of us recalled with a start a certain short 
story tucked away somewhere along the murmurous 
shelf left behind by O. Henry. 

That story was the one he called ‘“The Theory and the 
Hound” and you will find it in the posthumous collection 
entitled (for reasons which escape me) “Whirligig.” It 
tells how, once upon a time, a Blue Ridge sheriff landed 
on a lazy, forgotten morsel of an island off the coast of 
South America. In his pocket were the warrant and 
extradition papers for one Wade Williams, wanted back 
in Kentucky for the murder of his frail, pretty wife two 
years before. From an intercepted letter, the sheriff 
knew his man was living on that island, even knew the 
fugitive was growing cocoanuts to ship by the occasional 
fruit-steamers putting in at that tiny harbor. And 
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though he had no photograph to clinch his identification, 
he carried in the back of his head a rough description of 
the murderer, a word-sketch as to age, height, habits of 
drink and speech, coloring and the like. There were, 
he learned from the consul, but two Americans on the 
polyglot island and this made his search seem easy. 
But each of the two exiles dealt in cocoanuts and the 
rough description fitted one just as neatly as the other. 

Sheriff Plunkett must depart next morning with the 
fruit-steamer and he meant to take Wade Williams with 
him. He merely had to find out somehow within the 
next few hours which of the two was Williams, for it 
would be a sorry day for justice (and, incidentally, for 
the sheriff’s bondsmen) if he were to take the wrong 
man by the scruff of the neck and drag him half way 
across the world to answer a charge of murder. Mild- 
eyed but wary, he sat with the two men, broke bread 
with them, drank with them, O. Henry, as he spun the 
tale, being careful that you should know no more than 
the sheriff himself which of the two—Morgan or Reeves 
—was, in truth, the fugitive Wade Williams. Then the 
tale takes this swift turn: 


A dog walked into the room where they sat—a black- 
and-tan hound, long-eared, lazy, confident of welcome. 

Plunkett turned his head and looked at the animal, 
which halted, confidently, within a few feet of his chair. 
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Suddenly the sheriff, with a deep-mouthed oath, left 
his seat and bestowed upon the dog a vicious and heavy 
kick, with his ponderous shoe. 

The hound, heart-broken, astonished, with flapping 
ears and incurved tail, uttered a piercing yelp of pain and 
surprise. 

Reeves and the consul remained in their chairs, saying 
nothing, but astonished at the unexpected show of in- 
tolerance from the easy-going man from Chatham county. 

But Morgan, with a suddenly purpling face, leaped to 
his feet and raised a threatening arm above the guest. 

“You—brute!”” he shouted, passionately; ‘why did 
you do that?”’ 

Quickly the amenities returned, Plunkett muttered 
some indistinct apology and regained his seat. Morgan 
with a decided effort controlled his indignation and also 
returned to his chair. 

And then Plunkett with the spring of a tiger, leaped 
around the corner of the table and snapped handcuffs 
on the paralyzed Morgan’s wrists. 

“Hound-lover and woman-killer!”’ he cried; ‘‘get 
ready to meet your God.” 


It was the next morning, when the sheriff was pushing 
the captive Williams into the dory that he enlightened 
the still puzzled consul. 

“I’m a Kentuckian,” he said as the boat put out to 
sea, “and I’ve seen a great deal of both men and animals. 
And I never yet saw a man that was overfond of horses 
and dogs but what was cruel to women.” 

This sharp, characteristic tweak at the end of “The 
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Theory and the Hound” spread many an amused or per- 
haps malicious smile in its day, but more than one 
eminent neurologist nodded grave assent. For it is, I 
am told, a pet theory among many latter-day psychia- 
trists that a peculiarly ardent concern in behalf of our 
feathered or four-footed friends is a tell-tale token of 
some old brutality undergoing compensation and atone- 
ment or at least is an outward scar of some ancient 
impulse of cruelty towards human beings, never satisfied, 
perhaps, and long since suppressed. 

These modern psychologists are pretty trying that 
way. If they catch you so far obeying a scriptural 
injunction as to honor your father and your mother, 
it is a signal for them to get together and give the cheer 
of their school of thought—Cdipus Rex, Co-ex-Co-ex— 
or if you are so transparent as to rebuke a hulking driver 
for beating his poor nag, they pounce on you and try to 
wring from you a confession that, back in your foul and 
brackish childhood, you had slain a little baby for the 
coral on its neck. Any one at all familiar with their 
tricks and their manners knows that they chuckled 
when Lizzie Borden’s will was offered for probate. 

It was on a sweltering August morning in 1892 that 
old Andrew Borden came moseying up Second Street in 
Fall River and, for the last time, walked across the 
threshold of his house at No. 92. He was a lean, lanky 
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miser, his fringe of whiskers already whitened by his 
_seventieth New England Winter. He had just been 
a-prowl downtown on business, happily foreclosing 
mortgages, maybe. Now he was homing for his noon 
siesta and it was not quite eleven when the hired girl 
unlocked the front door to let him in. His wife, the 
second Mrs. Borden, had gone out, he was to be told 
later, on a sick call. His elder daughter, Emma, was 
visiting friends over Fairhaven way. But Lizzie was on 
the premises. Indeed as Bridget came through the hall 
to unlock the door for him, she had heard Miss Lizzie 
laughing all by herself upstairs. To some who turn 
from time to time the yellowing pages of this fathomless 
New England tragedy, that solitary and enigmatic 
cackle floating down the darkened stairway lifts the 
Borden legend to the plane of Shakespeare and Soph- 
ocles. 

The morning’s work about the house was done. The 
beds were made, the windows washed. The kitchen 
was torights. The breakfast (it had consisted of bread, 
mutton, mutton-broth, johnny-cake, sugar-cookies, 
bananas and coffee) was long since cleared away. After 
letting the master in, Bridget (they called her Maggie 
only because the hired girl at Borden’s was always 
called Maggie) toiled up the back-stairs and flopped 
down for a rest on her bed under the hot roof. A few 
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minutes later—ten minutes, perhaps, less than fifteen 
certainly—she was summoned below by the panicky 
voice of Miss Lizzie spreading the alarm. On the sofa 
in the sitting-room, killed while he had been taking his 
snooze, lay old man Borden. His blood was smeared 
all over the room and his head had been hacked with 
such deep, prolonged and insatiate ferocity that his 
oldest friend would not have known it was his. Up- 
stairs, beside the precise, starchy, spare-room bed she 
had been making, the hurriedly gathering neighbors 
found the body of Mrs. Borden, struck down, they 
assumed, by the same fierce hand and probably by the 
same weapon, but already so clotted and cold in death 
that, after killing her, the slayer must have lain in wait 
for full ninety dreadful minutes to make the job com- 
plete by killing her husband. 

The preposterous trial that followed the slaughter in 
the Borden house focussed and held the eyes of this 
country as no other trial ever did before or since. The 
fact that no weapon was ever produced by the police 
and no testimony ever admitted pointing to any splotch 
of blood on Lizzie Borden sent her out into the world 
on the arm of her minister, a free woman, an innocent 
heiress. 

So, since the state has no second chance against the 
incompetence of a prosecution, the bias of a judge nor 
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the folly of a jury, the Borden case passed into history, 
leaving the households of this country hopelessly 
divided as to the guilt of the inscrutable daughter 
whom the police had accused. There were those who 
felt it was not humanly possible for this young woman, 
with all the bad will in the world, to have accomplished 
the murder and effaced every evidence of her guilt 
(who would have thought the old man had had so much 
blood in him?) in the few fleeting moments when no eye 
was on her. There were as many others who found it 
even harder to imagine how some motiveless stranger 
could have entered, struck, and gone his way without 
Lizzie seeing or hearing him, even though, as she calmly 
swore at the inquest, she had elected to spend that 
critical quarter of an hour in a solitary and prolonged 
visit to the sweltering loft out in the barn. 

This cleavage of opinion has persisted to this day and 
it is that which has kept the Borden case alive long after 
those who attended the trial had themselves followed 
old man Borden to the churchyard. The Elwell case, 
for instance, and the gaudy, yellow-back killings out in 
De Russey’s Lane fade from memory, dull as a fox chase 
when the scent has been lost. 

Within the past few years, I have heard a great and 
profoundly wise man argue earnestly that Lizzie Borden 
was innocent but it is impossible to read Edmund Pear- 
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son’s analysis of the case without seeing that he at least 
had no reasonable doubt of her guilt. His fascinating 
chronicle of the Borden murders—the finest thing of its 
kind I ever read—is the first chapter in “‘Studies in 
Murder” and it is so inexorable an indictment of the late 
Miss Lizzie Borden that at least one Fall River book- 
seller refused to allow the horrid tome to be sold from 
his shelves, thus in one gesture expressing loyalty to- 
wards a fellow townswoman and tactful consideration 
of a customer who ordered liberally from him every year. 

So it was to one of the great mystery stories in 
the American legend that the wills of the Borden 
sisters were added as an appendix. They had lived 
estranged for more than a quarter of a century, Lizzie 
standing her ground in a large, ugly, shuttered house in 
her own Fall River, Emma moving over to Newmarket, 
N. H., whence she made two trips a year up to Boston, 
once in the Spring to put her fur coat in storage and once 
in the Fall to take it out again. Emma’s death followed 
nine days after the death of her more distinguished 
sister. They each left a considerable fortune, for the 
Borden girls came into some hundreds of thousands by 
the sudden and (to him, at least) unexpected death of 
their acquisitive father. 

What will interest the psychologists most is the evi- 
dence in Lizzie Borden’s will that she had spent much of 
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her recluse life in animal rescue work. Half her resid- 
uary estate seals a friendship formed in that work. 
Then she made two bequests to charity, but neither 
beneficiary was an organization touched by merely 
human woe. The sum of $2,000 went to the Animal 
Rescue League of Washington, D. C., and the sum of 
$30,000 went to the Animal Rescue League of Fall 
River. I think O. Henry would have smiled a knowing 
smile. 

This statement of the theory and Lizzie Borden is set 
down here as a forecast of what the psychologists would 
say. Personally I have no patience with such codified 
interpretation of human vagaries, certainly not with 
this particular crochet. These pundits would have 
thrown St. Thomas into the Assissi lock-up and have 
given Androcles a mighty bad name. I must earnestly 
disown them. For my own part, I can think right off 
of a dozen people (names furnished on request) whom 
I would rather kick than any dog that ever bayed the 
moon. And was it not in a benefit in behalf of sundry 
animal protective societies that I once donned the 
costume of Henry VIII and endured the pangs of being 
hissed for four minutes? It was. 

No, I am merely outlining a standard theory and so 
enamored are theorists of their notions that the single 
line in Emma Borden’s will also leaving a few paltry 
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thousands to still another animal rescue league would 
probably have led the aforesaid Sheriff Plunkett into 
promptly charging the older sister as an accessory before 
the fact. One can almost sketch the scenario of the 
indictment. Emma, of course, stood to profit as much 
as Lizzie by the murders, and the Sheriff, I am sure, 
would have us believe that her absence from Fall River 
when the slaughter was accomplished was not accident 
at all but that she had been packed off by the sterner 
sister. ‘Infirm of purpose, give me the kitchen poker. 
Go you.to Fairhaven.” 

Lizzie Borden was buried beside her father. In her 
will, she set aside $500 for the care of his grave forever. 
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Not long ago, Sir Edmund Gosse sighed, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
I do wish I could hear some more about Lizzie Borden!” 

As who, Sir Edmund, does not? The mystery which 
enveloped as in a pillar of smoke that mean New Eng- 
land house on the sultry morning in 1892 when old Mr. 
Borden and his wife were battered to a pulp, has lost 
none of its savor for those who followed each step of the 
trial in the newspapers of the time. Not long ago 
that zany Robert Benchley, the dramatic critic of 
Life, stayed over a boat in Fall River just so he might 
loiter wistfully around the bleak, shuttered house where- 
in the younger Miss Borden settled down to enjoy the 
considerable fortune which fell to her after the sudden 
deaths of her father and step-mother. Mr. Benchley, 
like Sir Edmund, yearned to hear something more about 
Lizzie Borden. 

For, in the lore of American murder, the figure of the 
Maid of Fall River towers over all her sisters in suspi- 
cion, just as the Britons (men like the late Andrew Lang, 
for instance, and that fine, austere snooper, William 
Roughead) have a warm spot in their hearts for the 
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dauntless Madeleine Smith. There was a girl for you. 
Comely, genteel, she indulged herself in a hearty, 
clandestine love affair with a lowly but handsome and 
romantical clerk named Emile l’Angelier. When, how- 
ever, Madeleine felt that the time had come for her to 
settle down in a match more suitable to her fond 
parents’ social position in Edinburgh and Helensburgh, 
her “‘own, sweet pet husband, her darling little Emile”’ 
proved tenacious, holding her to her impassioned 
pledges and declining flatly to return the letters which, 
eventually spread upon the minutes of the High Court 
of Justiciary, have since diverted a multitude of readers. 
In the face of such stubbornness, the fair Madeleine’s 
tone changed, the new asperity gave way to the old 
fondling phrases and once more her sweet pet resumed 
his secret midnight visits to the window of her bed- 
chamber at the house in Bothwell Street, tasting, as of 
yore, the hot cocoa and other delights which his lady 
would prepare for him. Shortly thereafter he died in 
agony and the doctors found him oddly full of arsenic. 
By one of those Scotch ‘“‘Non proven” verdicts, an 
entranced jury acquitted her of the murder and it was 
a chic and sunny defendant who swept them a pretty 
curtsey in acknowledgment of their amiability. As she 
tripped out into an engulfing world, she paused long 
enough to thank her counsel for his eloquence and to 
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ask him, if so minded, to drop in some afternoon for a 
cup of tea. He would, he said, be more than pleased. 
“But,” he added, “‘no cocoa.”’ 

The lovely Madeleine Smith gave a rippling little 
laugh, for she could enjoy a neat quip at her own expense 
as well as the next one. Thus gaily she vanished 
through the court-room door and out of the world’s 
sight. But her legend remained to animate many a 
suburban Sunday dinner and years later—in the 
’seventies—you might have heard it all threshed out 
again in the drawing-room of a certain Bloomsbury 
house, wherein a merchant from the city was wont, one 
Sunday evening, to cruise a bit along the sea-coast of 
Bohemia. It wasone of those abundantly upholstered 
drawing-rooms abounding in the “Piccadilly Weepers”’ 
of the period, the dear, slightly deaf grand-mammas and 
the goddesses with bustles who used to see themselves 
so agreeably reproduced every week in Punch by the 
tireless pen of that delightful Mr. Du Maurier. Ac- 
cording to the tale as it is told now by Charles Kingston 
in his ‘‘Gallery of Rogues,” the subject of the memorable 
Madeleine was brought up by ‘‘a certain celebrated 
dramatic critic’? who, like most of his craft (and the 
neurologists should really look into this), satisfied a 
gnawing bloodthirst by long, heady draughts of murder 
lore. Everyone present had some notion of his own to 
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air on this cause célébre and Mr. Du Maurier, who had 
drifted into the conversation, unbosomed himself of an 
old indignation at the sentimentality and weakness of 
head which permitted such prisoners (if only they were 
young and personable) to walk out scot free. One 
would have thought the obliterated clerk was some kin 
to Du Maurier the way he raved on, but doubtless it 
gave him relief and he was feeling in fine fettle as he 
swung off across Great Russell Square with the break- 
up of the party. His companion changed the sub- 
ject. 

“A deuced charming woman, our hostess,’ he ob- 
served casually. 

“Charming,’’ Du Maurier assented. 

“Do you know who she was before she was 
married ?”’ 

“No idea,”’ Du Maurier answered, cheerfully. ‘‘One 
meets so many people nowadays. Lord, how they 
come and go!” 

“Don’t they,” his friend assented. “I rather thought 
you had not known her in the old days. You see,” 
lie added, ‘‘she used to be Madeleine Smith.” 

It is related that Mr. Du Maurier did not revisit that 
Bloomsbury drawing-room. In his place, I could 
hardly have kept away. I might, perhaps, have par- 
taken with some misgivings of any little snack the fair 
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hostess set beforeme. But I would have gone back just 
the same. 

It is one of my dissatisfactions with the newspapers, 
which I wash down with three cups of coffee every 
morning of the year, that they never do tell me what 
becomes of Madeleine Smith. Melodramas as engross- 
ing as that one in which she played the leading réle are 
unfolded as breakfast serials for a few mornings, then 
drift off the front page into the inner fastnesses of the 
paper, and vanish at last forever in a flutter of small 
type near the want-ads. They break off like those 
detective novels which you not only read on the train, 
but, in a most maddening fashion, leave on the train, 
to the presumable delight of some undeserving porter. 
Indeed, so often the fine romances which the dailies spin 
are like that most fascinating exasperation in literature, 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” They remain, that 
is, unfinished. 

If I were the city editor, I would make it a standing 
assignment for one of my more ruminative reporters to 
prowl these disused footways, expecting him to bob up 
of a Monday morning, say, with some treasure trove 
picked up on a forgotten scent. I wonder, for instance 
—indeed, I am always wondering—whatever became of 
that Ethel Le Neve, the English girl who (clad in 
breeches hitched with safety pins) decamped from 
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London with that mild-mannered but effective mur- 
derer, Dr. Crippen. And whatever became of Albert T. 
Patrick, that astounding Texan who was finally released 
from Sing Sing after serving a score of years for the 
murder of poor old Mr. Rice? And where is that bald, 
imperturbable Jack Rose whose deadly narrative on the 
witness stand sent Charles Becker and the four gunmen 
to the chair? And what is Mrs. Becker up to these 
days? And where are those two chorus girls who were 
once booked for a week at Hammerstein’s because they 
had endeared themselves to the public by taking pot- 
shots at the late W. E. D. Stokes? And where is the 
little house painter from Patchogue who was so con- 
fidently predicting the end of the world a few years ago? 

There was one story on which I toiled as a reporter 
back in 1911, which has thus nagged me ever since 
with wonder as to how it all came out—plagued me as 
will some novel which gets carried away before one can 
finish it. The story began when a certain rich man 
died—one Edwin Hawley—and great was the scurrying 
in all directions when it was found that among all the 
papers he left behind him, there was no will. There 
was no will to shut out the banished nephew who had 
been turned out of Hawley’s office and Hawley’s favors 
a dozen years before because he had married a pretty 
telegraph operator. There was no will to protect the 
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inscrutable Miss Cameron who, though no kin of his, 
was, when Hawley died, chdtelaine of his town house in 
East 61st Street and of Effingham Towers, his great 
place at Babylon, Long Island, which he had built for 
himself in some delusion of grandeur. She had come to 
Effingham Towers as a school-girl with her hair down 
her back, the daughter of some woman with whom 
Hawley had gone to school as a lad back in Chatham, 
N. Y. The childless man adopted her. Now, while 
the fruitless search for a will went on feverishly behind 
closed doors, it seemed to the onlooking reporters that 
the hour of midnight was striking for this woman, her 
carriage turning into a pumpkin before our eyes, the 
prancing steeds to mice. 

We raced, then, to find the lost nephew. We tracked 
him through the city to the unsightly tenement where 
he was living with his children swarming on the floor. 
His first official act as an heir apparent was to send down 
word to a stevedore firm on the river front that they 
need not expect him around for work on Monday. But 
what of his wife? What of the pretty telegraph oper- 
ator at the bidding of whose eyes he had incurred his 
uncle’s displeasure and with whom he had gone out into 
the world to make his way unaided? Well, it seems she 
was out of town at the moment and we were busy pic- 
turing the pretty scene of her home-coming when we 
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stumbled on the disconcerting item that, for the nonce, 
she was incarcerated on Blackwell’s Island, to which 
some unromantic magistrate had coldly despatched her 
for disorderly conduct. 

For a time, for a few days, that is, the newspapers 
held in beautiful suspense the breath-taking peripeteia 
which the intestacy of that old man had thus thrust into 
the drama of these two women’s lives. Then, in stray 
notes of probate, out-of-court settlements, divorce pro- 
ceedings and the like, the story trailed off into obscurity 
and so out of our ken. But how did it allend? What 
became of the two women in the Hawley case? We did 
not hear. We never do hear. 

Of course, it would not be fair thus wantonly to track 
unhappy people into the privacy they and the years had 
drawn around themselves. Often the story could be 
decently re-opened only by leaving certain facts blank. 
And oftener still the old trail would be difficult to pick 
up at all. Thus recently the reporters and photo- 
graphers of one of our dandy little tabloids closed in 
melodramatically on a shanty near Yonkers occupied 
by a solitary and rather peevish old woman who was 
immensely fluttered by the attention but rather put out 
when she learned that, through some delusion, they 
thought she was the celebrated Nan Patterson—Nan 
Patterson who, a quarter of a century ago, was grad- 
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uated from the Floradora sextette into one of the 
gaudiest murder trials that ever set a country by the 
ears and who, like Madeleine Smith, walked out of 
the court-room into the obscurity that engulfs us all. 
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IN the days when the Big Bertha was taking pot shots 
at the Eiffel Tower, Captain Richard H. Waldo, some- 
time business-manager of the then unamalgamated New 
York Tribune and now advertising manager of Wana- 
maker’s, gathered about him the delighted soldiers who 
had been summoned to Paris for the comparatively 
urbane duty of distributing the weekly issue of the 
official army newspaper, The Stars and Stripes. In 
time they learned to jest about “fighting with their 
backs to the Waldo,” but at the first meeting they were 
awestruck when their new captain, commanding silence 
by a lift of the eyebrows, took one step forward and, in 
the deep voice usually associated with magnates, made 
the following utterance: 

‘Paris ruins men.” 

So, on the old Dana rule that it was news if the dust 
bit another redskin, there may be some justification 
for the use of these pages to tell the story of a man who 
ruined Paris. 

This man who ruined Paris is the one who, after 
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attending the A. E. F. as its most ubiquitous chronicler, 
has gradually become the chief European correspondent 
of the New York Times, on the first page of which his 
name, which is Edwin L. James, may be seen any morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

When he first drifted on to the local staff of the Times 
in 1916, and established himself at once as a fearful 
bandit in the matter of space and assignments, his 
aggrieved confréres promptly named him Jesse James. 

Then Brock Pemberton, himself a reporter on that 
sulking staff, noted the florid waistcoats and pearl- 
gray uppers which the newcomer had introduced into 
the less eventful costuming which custom associated 
with Times reporters. 

“Ah,” said the crosspatch Pemberton, “Dressy 
James.” 

But with the older correspondents who were drowsing 
in Paris when James finally arrived there, his name was 
none of these. His name was anathema. For, into 
that erstwhile snug harbor for nonchalant newspaper- 
men, it was James who introduced the horrid, the un- 
precedented, the disastrous idea of doing some work. 
Paris will never be the same again. 

Edwin (‘‘Dressy”) James was born in Irvington, 
Virginia, in 1890. Twenty-four years later (or there- 
abouts) he dawned on Pittsburgh, joining the staff of a 
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newspaper there. His credentials were an A. B. degree 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key from Randolph-Macon, a 
dim and implausible legend of having taught mathe- 
matics at the University of Virginia, and the indisput- 
able proof of having been fired from the Baltimore Sun. 

When Pittsburgh journalism lost him (as it did a few 
months later) it was because he had elected to take to 
the road as advance man for a play then booked along 
the one-night stands. The play had already covered 
the same route in the preceding season, but each town 
found this out too late, as the management had ingen- 
iously changed the title. Whether this was James’ idea 
or not, deponent sayeth not, not knowing. 

At all events, the tour came at last to a halt in Al- 
bany. Or, at least, James did. And as the legislature was 
still in session, he was taken on to do leg work for the 
Baron Warn, the Times expert on state politics. At last 
the Assembly had done its annual meed of damage to 
the State of New York. It disbanded and there was no 
more leg work available in Albany. Then the Times 
began its long, long struggle with the problem of what 
to do next with Edwin James. 

He arrived in the New York office, modish, minute, 
minatory. Then, and for some years thereafter, he 
wore always an air of extreme truculence, tinged with 
contempt for the person addressed. Once in those 
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early years, I saw him in parley with his boss, the latter 
standing by James’ desk in an abashed manner, but 
James himself sprawled at ease, his elegantly shod feet 
crossed on the desk in front of him, his flawlessly mani- 
cured hands making a hammock for his head. JI made 
a note to advise him, as an elder newspaperman to a 
younger, that such attitudes towards one’s city editor 
were not becoming. I learned, therefore, with the more 
surprise that in the parley in question James was being 
fired. An edict from on high reinstated him a few days 
later, a weakness directly attributable to the old-fash- 
ioned penchant of Mr. Van Anda, managing editor, for 
reporters who went out after stories and got them. 

Later, in France, those privileged to observe James 
in conference with General Pershing said they always 
had the impression that the Commander-in-Chief was 
being inspected. William Slavens McNutt, then a fel- 
low correspondent, attributed James’ threatening man- 
ner to the fact that he was short of stature. 

“Timmy,” said McNutt, ‘“‘goes into every room say- 
ing under his breath: ‘I dare any one here to say 
lm little...” 

I could not help recalling this diagnosis by the 
ineffable McNutt when I noticed on my last visit to 
Paris that the only portrait of himself which James has 
permitted to grace his official suite, the Times office, in 
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the Rue de la Paix, is a photograph taken in company 
with the only confrére of the entire Times personnel 
beside whom he seems nothing short of towering. 

In 1918 James was sent overseas as correspondent 
with the American troops. He was sped on his way by 
the cheers of the other space men on the staff, mingled 
with heart-torn cries from the business office, which had 
just received the bill for his set of uniforms. 

After the Armistice, James was sequestered for a time 
on the Rhine, but his one visit to Paris was not ingrati- 
ating. The whole world was looking towards Versailles, 
where the first meeting was about to be held. Offficial- 
dom had decided that a seat could be spared to only 
about one newspaperman in ten and lots had been 
drawn for these. There was no seat for Herbert Bayard 
Swope of the World. There was none for Edwin 
(‘‘Dressy’’) James. So, when the great day came these 
two drove out to Versailles on spec and, since their 
combined manner did rather suggest that Pershing was 
one of their orderlies, the guards collapsed and, ticket 
or no ticket, they were promptly given two seats on the 
aisle. One confrére was put into such a pet by the 
exploit of these two in thus bootlegging themselves into 
the conference that he drew up a protest, signed it with 
a flourish, tacked it on the bulletin board at press head- 
quarters to await other signatures, noticed after a few 
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days that none accumulated and was finally forced, out 
of sheer sheepishness, to take the protest down. 

Shortly thereafter, this protestant was succeeded in 
office by none other than James himself. Then the 
cables began to hum and for a few years other Paris 
correspondents were rendered gray before their time by 
tart daily inquiries from the home office, each starting 
off something like this: ‘THIS MORNING’S TIMES HAS 
FRONT PAGE STORY ABOUT DUCHESSE BITING GENDARME 
STOP WHY DIDN’T YOU SEND IT QUESTION MARK.”’ And 
since, after all, midnight in Paris is but the shank of the 
evening on Broadway he even introduced the distressing 
custom of working on till all hours of the morning. 

For a time there was much muttering. One lethargic 
competitor, in tears at the New York Bar, would put it 
this way: 

“You see, Jimmy knows how to do only two things 
well and one of them, unfortunately, is to work. He 
can’t talk or read or play, and that leaves a lot of 
nervous energy for him to spend on ruining Paris.” 

Latterly there has been dawning on them all, how- 
ever, an uncomfortable suspicion that James has also 
been aided by the possession of one of the best heads at 
present functioning in the newspaper craft anywhere in 
the world. Then in his spoliation of Paris he has been 
assisted by world events. The change since 1914 has 
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been precipitous. In 1914 the Times office was a 
shabby pair of rooms in the Rue Louis le Grand, reach- 
able only by climbing five flights of stairs. The staff 
consisted of Wythe Williams ($50 a week) and Walter 
Duranty (100 francs a week). A day in which the 
cables could hum with anything more world-shaking 
than the color of Mrs. Jackson Gouraud’s gown at 
Auteuil was a red-letter day. Now the Times office 
occupies a suite of many rooms, couches, and mirrors 
on the Rue de la Paix. It was originally equipped with 
every Parisian convenience, and lost only one of them 
in the first faintly scandalized inspection to which the 
owner of the Times subjected this outpost. Assistants, 
sub-assistants, secretaries, pages, guards, stenographers, 
these abound. And crowning the work, the only 
editorial man who ever succeeded in getting an office 
which looks like a publisher’s, is Edwin (‘‘Dressy’’) 
James. Fora long time there was much speculation as 
to what post his restless spirit would next take by storm. 
But of late come rumors that he is beginning to settle. 
He has married a Frenchwoman who has borne him 
children. He has to have a place on the coast for these 
in the summer and details of nursemaids clutter his 
mind. He has gone native. For a time he ruined 
Paris, but Paris, after some groaning indicative of acute 
indigestion, has swallowed him whole. 
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THE reporter strides to his desk and tips out of his 
chair the pimply office boy who has been occupying it 
in a state of coma for the last two hours. It is now 
fifteen minutes past midnight, and below, in the bowels 
of the building, the presses are already rumbling with 
the first edition of next morning’s paper. He should be 
in time for the second, for the third, at least. 

With one fine gesture he sweeps to the floor four 
copies of Sunday papers, one somewhat tattered Alma- 
nac de Gotha, and the current American Mercury. He 
takes off his coat, hangs it over the back of the chair and 
with his free hand brings his typewriter up out of its 
depths. Then, seating himself, he lights a cigarette 
and slumps into a kind of trance. 

A minute, two minutes pass—at last abruptly his 
fingers begin their clumsy but rapid drumfire on the 
keys. He writes two lines, curses horribly, tears the 
paper from the machine, puts in a clean sheet, starts 
again. This time he’s off, and even as he reaches his 
second page and roars for the comatose runner to bear 
the first one to the copy desk, his fingers plug away. 
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It is probably one o’clock when he slides into his coat 
again and meanders forth into the city, absurdly 
warmed around the cockles of his foolish heart by the 
gruff ‘“That’s a swell story, Bill,’”’ tossed in his direction 
by the night city editor, the same old swine of a night 
city editor who, according to Bill’s own opinion vouch- 
safed only the night before, wouldn’t know a good story 
if he saw one. 

The consciousness of a job well done sees him through 
his supper at Childs’, which consists of enough wheat 
cakes at one sitting to insure him a dyspeptic middle 
age. That consciousness lasts, like the afterglow of a 
lingering sunset, until his weariness is between sheets 
and his bed light is out. 

He is just dozing off, when suddenly, out of space, 
out of nowhere, out of his own uncharted depths, fear 
visits him. It is the notion, the suspicion, the convic- 
tion that somewhere in the story he wrote that night, 
somehow in the rush of turning it out, he had made a 
ghastly mistake. Perhaps he spoke of the man suing 
for divorce when, of course, it was the woman who sued. 
He wonders if, after all, he had not clapped the wrong 
brother into the cell up in Sing Sing. He tries to 
remember precisely what he did write, but his story 
dissolves in his mind. 

His apprehensions settle into certainty. He has 
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visions of angry lawyers calling next morning to de- 
nounce him, of disastrous libel actions brought against 
his harried publisher, of himself drummed out of Park 
Row. 

Breakfast and the morning paper, read in sunlight, 
will probably show that the error was really trivial or, 
more often than not, even that he had not made it at all. 
But in the hours nearer the dead line his fear sits beside 
his pillow and howls like a dog at a concerto. 

In all the vast brotherhood of the ink-stained only 
the reporter really knows this dolor of the dead line. 
The more leisurely writers for books and magazines can 
mull over their proofs and save themselves before the 
die is cast. The playwright, however acute the tor- 
ments of a first night, does, after all, hold a whip in the 
form of a contract which gives him the veto power over 
the managerial selection of players for his deathless 
comedy. But only the reporter must write his piece 
at such speed that when it leaves him, full-blown in 
error though it be, it is as irrevocable as a naughty story 
blurted out in a broadcasting station. 

I believe that there are workers in other crafts who 
experience a like agony. The train dispatcher is occa- 
sionally pictured (in advertisements for memory 
courses) as tearing his hair in pardonable regret at the 
mental slip by which he had sent two expresses crash- 
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ing into each other at Dead Man’s Curve. Then the 
surgeon, I am told, is wont to start up out of a sound 
sleep, his heart clutched by a sudden conviction that 
he had forgotten to take out the forceps before sewing 
up Mrs. Vanderbilt that afternoon. But among the 
writing fellows only the reporter knows that dread 
which comes in the small hours. 

It is, mark you, a fear only of his own error, not of 
the misdeeds which others may commit. He is fairly 
resigned to the strange alterations so often effected in 
his flawless prose style by copy readers with minds of 
iron. He is even calloused to the outrages of the com- 
posing-room, for his work, pitched into print as it is 
at the last moment, is peculiarly subject to the elfin 
pranks of typography. 

I recall vividly the mingled emotions of one reporter 
who had thus dashed off a graphic picture of two fellow 
citizens borne unconscious from an electrical plant in 
Newark. By the perversity of a single letter the 
readers of the paper next day were fascinated by his 
account of two men suffering from shock induced by 
“laying hands on a live wife’’—always, of course, a 
hazardous procedure. The reporter cannot help it if, 
after interviewing a departing archeologist, the com- 
posing-room makes him quote that outraged scholar as 
having said: 
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“‘T am going to Egypt to delve to my heart’s content 
in two large ruined cuties.” 

But as one covered with old wounds I recall, with 
even more painful vividness, a bad night put in in the 
hall bedroom of a New York boarding house by a 
young reporter who had discovered a blunder of his 
own when it was too late for him to do anything 
about it. 

It was his first year out of college, his first year on 
the staff of the Times, and the very fact that he was 
on a newspaper at all seemed to him a pretty remarkable 
thing. He felt he was sitting close to the pulse of the 
nation. A time was to come when he would begin to 
doubt whether that nation had any pulse at all. But 
this was more than fifteen years ago. 

A dull spring Saturday in the old, wormy Criminal 
Courts Building had been mildly enlivened the day 
before by the filing of a rather racy affidavit. The 
following Monday morning a personable young Lothario 
was due to stand trial before twelve of his faintly en- 
vious peers for the theft of a diamond crescent from a 
lady. The lady making the complaint was the young 
wife of a New York builder, and now, on the eve of the 
trial, the sulking defendant suddenly intruded a sworn 
statement that, to be quite frank, the lady had given 
him the bauble. 
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It seems, according to his disconcerting narrative, 
that, in the absence of the husband, these two had em- 
barked on a debauch lasting several days and that 
when the young man had run out of funds, the lady, 
rather than see her holiday thus brought to an end for 
any such wretched material reason, had torn the cres- 
cent from her bosom and bidden him pawn it that the 
dance might go on. Unfortunately, its absence from 
its accustomed position was noted by her husband on 
his return to town and, with the assistance of the police, 
he had. traced it to a pawnshop and then traced the 
pawn ticket to the deponent. 

Inasmuch as the husband had bought the crescent in 
the first place, it was his natural feeling that the young 
man should be boiled in oil at once. And the cornered 
wife, deponent admitted, had to pretend that she had 
no notion where the deponent could have picked it 
up. 

These states of mind had the young man’s full sym- 
pathy, and he had waited until the very eve of trial in 
the hope that she would somehow call her husband off. 
But there was such a thing, he felt, as carrying chivalry 
too far. Sing Sing, for instance, was a trifle too far. 
Hence the racy affidavit, with gaudy details of suppers 
at the now vanished Rector’s and nights at hotels not 
too inquisitive. 
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In the affidavit the husband’s name was given—let 
us say—as Hartwell Drayne. ‘There was a great scurry 
to unearth him, in order that he and his wife might 
have a chance to comment on this pretty turn their 
story had taken. The telephone book yielded the in- 
formation that one Hartwell L. K. Drayne had offices 
at such and such an address, but these were closed on 
this Saturday afternoon and further inquiries suggested 
that the care-free Draynes had left town for the week- 
end. So the story went into all the papers without 
their comment on it. 

All next day the Times man slept the sleep of the 
just, and it was evening before his eye roved fondly 
down the column in which was developed this lively 
anecdote about Mrs. Hartwell L. K. Drayne. On that 
name it halted suddenly. Where had he got those 
middle initials? 

He explored all the other papers. In them the name 
was given merely as Mrs. Hartwell Drayne. Where 
had he got those initials? Ofcourse. He remembered. 
Out of the telephone book. Then that was all right— 
unless—unless there just happened to be two Hartwell 
Draynes in town! But there had been only one in the 
telephone book. 

Ten minutes later he was running his finger along 
the dingy D’s of a city directory ina Sixth Avenue drug 
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store. There was his man all right. Hartwell L. K. 
Drayne, builder. 

He sighed a deep sigh of relief which died in midair. 
For directly over that name was another man with 
another address. It said: ‘‘Hartwell Drayne, builder.” 
There were two of them. And he, by making one care- 
less, casual assumption, had taken this foul story and 
left it on the wrong doorstep. 

Or that, at least, was the indication. He could not 
know it absolutely until he could see the original com- 
plaint papers, which would be on file at the clerk’s 
office down in the Criminal Courts Building. And 
that office would not be open until nine the next morn- 
ing. That was thirteen hours away. In two, or at 
the most three, he would have quietly gone mad. 

There were ways, in those days, of meeting such a 
situation. The reporter solemnly bought himself a 
bottle of the best means, took it to his room, set his 
alarm clock for eight, opened the bottle, drank it neat, 
drank it all. Then the alarm clock went off, and when 
the clerk’s office opened there he was pawing at the 
papers. 

It took him no time to lay his hands on the very com- 
plaint on which the young Lothario had been arrested. 
On the back would be the signature of the complainant. 
It was the sweetest signature that ever his eyes had 
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beheld. For there, straggling across the paper, he 
read: ‘‘Hartwell L. K. Drayne.”’ 

He had then the illusion of floating upstairs to the 
newspapermen’s headquarters, although the passers- 
by noted no especial peculiarity of locomotion. 

As he walked into the room the bell was ringing 
angrily at the end of the Times’ wire. It was the voice 
of the city editor barking over it. 

“T don’t suppose Woollcott is down there yet?” the 
old skeptic was saying. 

“Speaking,” said he—for it was none other. 

“‘ About this Drayne story of yours; they’re both here 
in the office raising the roof. Your story was the first 
they had heard of that affidavit. Are you sure of all 
your facts?” 

“You can trust me, boss,’’ I replied. 

The boss, however, seemed reassured. 

“Well,” he replied gruffly, ‘‘it certainly is a surprise 
to find any of you roughnecks on the job as early as 
this. You must have been up all night.” 

‘Oh, no,” was the airy reply. “I managed to get 
some sleep.” 

And that was that. The young reporter had escaped 
scot free. But he was shaken by his experience, and 
the memory of it visited him o’ nights. That was why 
he decided he must move on to pursuits less harrowing, 
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and after a long indecision between the rival charms of 
dramatic criticism and the grocery business, he decided 
in favor of the former because of an insatiable passion 
for free tickets. 
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